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Drawn by) [Ruth Whittaker 


| The The ex-Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, having 
Immortal publicly stated, “In literary matters my dividing 
~ Memory. line is ‘Do you like Dickens or do you not? If you 


es don’t, I’m sorry for you, and there’s an end of it,’ ”’ 

it naturally followed that he should be asked to speak to the Immortal 
Memory at the 1930 Dinner, and thus add distinction to the long list 
of famous names associated with that toast. His tribute appears in 
the present issue. A few weeks before, Mr. Baldwin was in Edinburgh 
- proposing the toast to the memory of Sir Walter Scott. Here he 
prefaced his remarks by a quotation and paraphrase of the opening 
words of A Tale of Two Cities. A signal tribute to Dickens, this ! 

* x 


* * * 
{io to During the next few weeks the thoughts of all readers 
Bath. of The Dickensian should be directed to that chapter 


of The Pickwick Papers “in which Mr. Pickwick thinks 
he had better go to Bath; and goes accordingly.”’ It was appropriate 
that Mr. Pickwick should send himself to Bath rather than be ordered. 
there, because the injunction “Go to Bath” is applied to people 
who have said or done something silly—the Bath springs being noted 
for their medicinal properties. Most likely Mr. Pickwick recognised 
_ the application of the remark to himself ; his friends probably refrained 
‘from expressing their honest convictions. But for an altogether 
different reason must we Dickensians foregather at the Dickens city 
during the Whitsuntide holidays. It is confidently expected that the 
success of last year’s conference in the modern Athens will be repeated 
in Roman (and Dickensian) Bath. 

* * x * x 
Off to Many of our American readers who will not follow 
Philadelphia. Mr. Pickwick’s example and go to Bath, will surely 
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be “off to Philadelphia ’’ for the 
Conference of American Branches: 
Mr. J. K. Thompson, whom we 
have had the pleasure of welcoming: 
in London on more than one occa 
sion, contributes to this issue am 
article on Dickens’s associations 
with Philadelphia. By the way, I 
believe Mr. Thompson holds the: 
record among officials of The 
Dickens Fellowship, having held the 
office of Hon. Secretary of his 
Branch continuously since 1908: 
Our heartiest congratulations to 
him, and best wishes for a very 
successful conference. We hope to 


Mr. J. K. Thompson report the proceedings in the Autumn 
Ae Number. 
* ok * 3K * 


Dickens’s Much of ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood was written 
Last London at 5 Hyde Park Place, London, and an air of mystery 
House. has pervaded this address for some time past. There 
have been persistent reports that the house has been 
pulled down for the Regal Cinema at Marble Arch. But as Hyde 
Park Place still stands on the west side of the Edgware Road, whereas 
the cinema has been erected on the east side, the report was considered 
erroneous. Consulting a Directory for 1870 the other day, I found 
that 5 Hyde Park Place was indeed situated where the Regal Cinema 
now stands, and further investigation has proved that the present 
5 Hyde Park Place was not Dickens’s last London house. 
It appears that from 1866 until 1890 there were two terraces named 
Hyde Park Place within a very short distance of each other; one at 
the Marble Arch end of Oxford Street, numbered 1 to 9 (Dickens lived 
at No. 5)—the other a short distance further on, in the Bayswaten 
Road, numbered from 10 upwards. The former changed its name 
in 1890 to Marble Arch; but Hyde Park Terrace in Bayswater Roac 
still remained, and the houses were re-numbered from 1 up; thu: 
No. 14 became No. 5, and led unknowing ones into trouble. Ever 
so careful a Dickensian as Mr. T, W. Tyrrell fell into the trap, and : 
picture of the wrong Hyde Park Place is to be seen in the early copie 
of Kitton’s “ The Dickens Country,” published in 1905. The mistake 
was quickly discovered and remedied in later issues by a new plate 
but the error persisted, and we fear that even this paragraph will no 
prevent pilgrims from gazing in reverence at the wrong No. 5 Hyd 
Park Place as Dickens’s last London house. 
* * * * * 
Lord Major Aman, one of the new peers in the New Year’ 
Pickwick ? Honours List, has taken the name of Lord Marley 
after his place in Sussex, Marley Edge. It will not b 
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long, we hope, before some celebrated man with estates a few miles 
east of Bath will adopt the title of Lord Pickwick on being raised to 
the peerage. 


* Eo * * 
Mr. Arthur Although our Past President, Mr. Arthur Waugh, has 
Waugh. retired from the Managing Directorship of Chapman and 


Hall, yet we are glad to hear that he still retains a seat 
on the board as its Chairman and Literary Adviser. Both the Dickens 
Fellowship and The Dickensian owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Waugh, and wish him long life and the best of health in his retirement. 
It is good news to hear that Mr. Waugh is engaged on a history of 
Dickens’s famous publishers, whose centenary is celebrated this year. 

* 7 * 


k * * 
Wir. T. P. Congratulations also to our valued contributor, Mr. 
Cooper. T. P. Cooper, on his retirement after fifty-three years 
with the York Gas Co. 
7k * * ok 
Little Although over £1,600 has already 
Dorrit’s been spent on the restoration of the 
Church. Church of St. George the Martyr in 


Southwark, over three thousand 
pounds are still required to complete the work of 
preservation, and donations will be gratefully received 
' by the Treasurer, Mr. Joseph Holden, 21/5 Newington 
Causeway, London, S.E.1. The usually well-in- 
formed ‘‘ Quex,”’ writing in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ” 
in January, after paying a visit to the vicinity and 
recalling sundry Dickensian associations with the 
district, expressed the opinion that Quilp Street, 
Dorrit Street and Clenham Street had been recently 
so named by the energetic Rector of St. George’s 
Church. But this is not so. These streets received 
their names over fifty years ago. 

ok ok 


** * 

That Magic The magic name of Dickens is often invoked on the 

Name. slightest provocation. The Rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Trusthorpe, Lincolnshire, is appealing for 

funds to repair his seven hundred years old church, and addresses 

his remarks specially to Dickens lovers, his reason being that the son 

of Judge Bompas, the original Sergeant cz was ordained there. 


x * 
Traddle’s In December last, Serjeant Talfourd’s copy of The 
Copy. Old Curiosity Shop, with inscription from Dickens, 
was sold at Sotheby’s for £390. 
* * * * * 
Cook’s Mr. Arthur Moreland published in the “‘ Daily Telegraph” 
Court. of 10th December last, a drawing of Cook’s Court, 


Cursitor Street, and stated, with what authority I do 
not know, that the house (rebuilt) at the corner of Cursitor Street, 
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occupied the site of Mr. Snagsby’s house. It is, of course, so easy to 
say the original house has been pulled down. But does it serve any 
real purpose to do so? There are several typical houses still remaining, 
any one of which might have been Snagsby’s. 

WaLTeR DEXTER. 


POOR JO’S GRAVEYARD 
WHERE DICKENS ERRED 


About the year 1895, when the district between the Strand and 
Holborn, which is now known as Kingsway, was being pulled 
down to make room for that thoroughfare, there appeared in the 
press many articles referring to the burial ground of “ Nemo,” 
or Capt. Hawdon, in Bleak House. These all asserted that the 
burial ground in Drury Lane was the one Dickens selected for his 
purpose. : 

At that time the writers were unaware of the existence of a letter 
of Dickens to a correspondent, first published in the Spring Number 
of The Dickensian, 1929, in which he selected that particular burial 
ground. 

Most of these burial grounds had certain common features, and 
any one would therefore serve Dickens’s purpose. 

Was Dickens right in choosing that particular burial ground? I 
will show that legally he was wrong. 

But there is a legal aspect attaching to this subject, apart from 
topography which must not be forgotten. Capt. Hawdon was found 
dead in Chichester Rents, which is in the Rolls Parish, which parish 
had its burial ground in Breams Buildings. 

Now as the cost of burying a pauper fell upon the rates of the parish 
in which that pauper died, no other parish would tolerate being saddled 
with the expenses of his burial, and therefore the body had to be interred 
in the burial ground of the parish where it was found. 

This is not my opinion alone. In 1895 an old official in the Middlesex 
Registry Office gave his opinion, gained from experience of the law 
during many years, that that was the state of the law in 1850. 

The Drury Lane ground is quite half a mile away from Chichester 
Rents and is out of the Rolls Parish. There are two parishes inter- 
vening, namely St. Clement’s Danes and St. Mary le Strand, both of 
which possessed burial grounds without the precincts of the city and 
not within. : 

It must be borne in mind that the body was carried either in a coffin 
or ona bier, by men to the burial ground, and to take it a considerable 
distance to the one in Drury Lane would obviously be unnecessary 
when there was a place to bury it in quite near. 

I think these bare facts show that Dickens was legally wrong ir 


assigning the body of “ Nemo” to the burial ground of Drury Lan 
and not to the one in Breams Buildings. 


W. MiItier. 
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THE BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, 1930 


MR. BALDWIN PAYS A GREAT TRIBUTE 
TO DICKENS 


p[ HE dinner in celebration of the one-hundred-and-eighteenth 

_ Anniversary of the birth of Dickens was held at the Piccadilly 

: Hotel, London, on February 7th. The President of the Dickens 
Fellowship (Sir Alfred Robbins) presided over a distinguished company, 
which included the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin, the 
former receiving the guests in conjunction with Sir Alfred and Lady 
Robbins. 

In giving the toast of “ The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens,” 
Str ALFRED Rossrns said: This is the most fitting tribute of regard 
for a man who every day, and all the days, is to us a never-fading 
remembrance. From his works are being constantly quoted fresh 
illustrations of his creative genius, more fertile and fructifying than 
that of any great English author other than Shakespeare. One some- 
times hears the sneer that his characters are “impossible,” and yet 
our newspapers are continually filled with illustrations of their essential 
and even eternal truth. We have seen, for example, sentenced at the 
Old Bailey within the past few weeks a great company promoter, 
possessed not only of the over-splendid West End mansion and the 
gorgeously ornate City offices of the original inventor of Anglo-Bengalee, 
but with all his colossal plans. Doctors have had to take notice 
within the same brief period of the use of the broadcasting monopoly 
to advertise particular medical men, in just the same fashion that 
Bob Sawyer, of Sawyer late Nockemorf, employed in church. Even 
that wonderful old lady, Betty Higden, with her intense horror of 
workhouses, often described to us by the unknowing as utterly outside 
nature, has been again presented to us within this very week, and at 
the age of ninety-one, because of her absolute refusal to enter what is 
now euphemistically termed an institution. Only this morning there 
was announced in the Times the coming sale of an old house at Rochester 
labelled and advertised as not only the premises of our old friend 
Uncle Pumblechook in Great Expectations, but as Mr. Sapsea’s house 
in Edwin Drood. It would be tempting to talk of the many Dickens 
characters whom I myself have met at close hand in the course of my 
long and very varied life; but it is a temptation to be resisted. For 
to-night there has come to honour our gathering a very leading 
English public man in the person of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, twice already 
Prime Minister, and one known to very many of us not only as a promi- 
nent politician, but a keen student of literature. I, therefore, ask 
you all to join in drinking to “The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens,” and I am privileged to ask Mr. Baldwin to add a tribute. 

The toast was drunk in silence, after which the 
Rt. Hon. Srantey Batpwin, M.P., delivered a great tribute to 
Dickens. He commenced by pointing out that when Dickens began 
to write the great industrial revolution was in full blast. It was 
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difficult for us to visualise what the England of the thirties and forties 
was like. It was the day when houses, streets and towns were being 
built with the utmost disregard for everything except the advantage 
of the speculative builder. The day of the typhus and cholera, the 
day of bad water and a graveyard atmosphere. ~ Into this,” said 
Mr. Baldwin, “ there was projected, by the will of Heaven, a genitus— 
one of the greatest creative geniuses of all times.” Dickens was the 
chief factor of all the humanised forces in England, and he could 
think of no man who had influenced his own profession of letters, and 
no man who had influenced his peers, more than he had. 

Mr. Baldwin spoke, to much applause, for nearly forty minutes, 
and a full report of his speech will appear in the next number of The 
Dickensian. 

In proposing the next toast, the Chairman said he had the honour 
to submit for what he believed was the first time at this gathering— 
the toast of the Life Presider.t, Sir Henry Fretpine Dickens. “* The 
mere association of the names is tremendously significant to those 
who love English literature. To Henry Fielding, Thackeray dedicated 
one of his finest works; to Henry Fielding, Dickens dedicated his 
youngest son—Henry Fielding, that great and humane Bow Street 
Magistrate, who followed in,the footsteps of his famous blind brother, 
Sir John Fielding. In this company Sir Henry Dickens is assured of 
a deeply cordial welcome as our last living link with the illustrious 
writer the Dickens Fellowship specially exists to honour.” : 

Str Henry Dickens, after referring to Mr. Baldwin, whose speech 
about his father had touched him deeply, and to whom, as a very 
busy man, we owed a great debt of gratitude for coming and making 
such a splendid speech, said: “ I am very glad to be amongst you all. 
IT quite agree that I have been remiss very often in not attending these 
functions, and in not taking any personal share in the conduct of your — 
most useful Society. But for many years I have been your Life © 
President jointly with my very dear sister, Kitty, and you know how 
great an interest she took in all your work. She has now left us, and 
I know perfectly well that you all mourn her loss. You must not 
think because I have not been with you that I have not been in full — 
‘sympathy with your work: very far from it. I have always felt 
the enormous amount of good that you are doing, the work that my 
father asked you to do. You have had a message from him, and it 
is a message which you are now acting upon. I should like to recall 
it to you. It was the ending of The Chimes :— 


} 
“Had Trotty dreamed? . . . If it be so, O Listener, .. . try to — 


bear in mind the stern realities from which these shadows come ; — 
and in your sphere—none is too wide, and none too limited for such — 
an end—endeavour to correct, improve, and soften them. So may 
the New Year be a happy one to you, happy to many more whose — 
happiness depends on you! So may each year be happier than the 

last, and not the meanest of our brethren or sisterhood debarred j 


their rightful share, is what our Great Creator formed them to — 
enjoy.” 


: 
: 
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“ [thank you with all my heart for your reception of me as my father’s 
son, and so far as the good work you are doing in answer to that 


| message, I say, God speed you !” 


Mr. W. Perr Rives briefly and charmingly proposed the Toast of 
the new President, Sir Alfred Robbins—a first rate man at his job; 
he could see he was going to have a very successful and happy period 
of office. 

Sir AtrreD Rossrys suitably responded. 


The speeches were interspersed with songs by Miss Cathcart Lynn, 
songs at the piano by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and a recital by Prof. 
Wm. Miles. 

' “ The Graphic ” of February 15th contained two pages of extremely 
interesting photographs of ‘“ Candid Camera ”’ studies of some of the 
principal guests at the dinner. 


DICKENS IN ADVERTISING 


The above is a further example of the work of Mr. Arthur Moreland,’ 
advertising “ Country Life” cigarettes for Messrs. Players of Notting- 
ham. 
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WHO SAID THIS ? 


I hate a fool. 

The wittles is up. 

I’m a mother myself. 

Never have a mission. 

Shout with the largest. 

I would scorn the haction. 

There’s no nonsense about her. 

A bachelor is a miserable wretch. 

She’s been thinking of the old *un. 

What might have been is not what is. 

1l. I knowed she wouldn’t have a cowcumber. 
12. It is difficult to smile with an aching 


SO WAR oP ow to 


heart. 

13. Be ’umble, says father, and really it aint 
done bad. 

14. Surrounded by the lovely trophies of my 
art. 


Here’s mysteries. Oh gracious, here’s mysteries. 

Am I to thank thee, fortune, or to cuss thee, which ? 

Forgiveness is a high quality, an exalted virtue. 

It is a most inscrutable and unmitigated staggerer. 

Tears never yet wound up a clock or worked a steam engin’. 

A rough and tough, and possibly an up-to-snuff, old vaga- 
bond. . 

Something will come of this. I hope it may not be human 
gore. 

Subdue your appetites, my dears, and you’ve conquered human_ 
natur’. 

We must be patient, and bear with old folks’ foibles. 

There is no such passion in human nature, as the passion for 
gravy among commercial gentlemen. 

If you stood in front of the curtain and see the public’s faces as 
I do, you’d know human natur’ better. 

There’s always a straight way to everything. 

Love ; Honour; and Obey. Overhaul your catechism till you 
find that passage, and when found, turn the leaf down. 

The ’umblest persons may be the instruments of good. 

Always see to the drag ven you go down hill. 

When people meet with trials, they must bear ’em. 

Every gentleman as has ever lived here, has kept his word, sir, as 
of course anybody as calls himself a gentleman does. 

You had better be careful sir, 

If I could poison that dear old lady’s rum-and-water, I'd die 
happy. 

Portrait of myself by Spiker. Bust by Spoker. 

Oh good gracious me, I hope you never kept yourself a bachelor 
so long on my account. 

As a boy I’ve been among a many Bolters; but never have I seen 
your bolting equal yet. 

A highflyer at Fashion. 


(The Answers will be found on page 104) 
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THE QUAKER CITY AND ITS ASSOCIATION 
WITH DICKENS 


By J, K. THOMPSON 
tks 


IGHTY-EIGHT years have passed since Dickens first visited 
| Philadelphia, and it is rather surprising that in a country where 
changes take place so rapidly so many buildings which attracted the 
attention of the young author still remain practically unchanged. 
Of course this “‘ City of Homes ”’ has wonderfully expanded ; in fact. 
that portion alone west of the Schuylkill River now contains more: 
houses and inhabitants than the whole town in 1842, and in the last. 
decade great apartments and sky-scraping office buildings have arisen 
to change its aspect. 


“It is a handsome city, but distractingly regular. After walking 
about it for an hour or two, I felt that I would have given the world 


Fairmount Water Works 


for a crooked street. The collar of my coat appeared to stiffen, and 
the brim of my hat to expand, beneath its Quakerly influence. My 
hair shrunk into a sleek short crop, and my hands folded themselves. 
‘upon my breast of their own calm accord. . . . Philadelphia is most 
bountifully provided. with fresh water, which is showered and 
jerked about, and turned on, and poured off everywhere. The 
Waterworks, which are on a height near the city, are no less orna- 
mental than useful, being tastefully laid out as a public garden, and 
kept in the best and neatest order. The river is dammed at this 
point, and forced by its own power into certain high tanks or 
reservoirs, whence the whole city, to the top stories of the houses, is. 
supplied at a very trifling expense. There are various . public 
institutions. Among them a most excellent hospital—a Quaker 
establishment, but not sectarian in the great benefits it confers ; a 
quiet, quaint old Library, named after Franklin; a ,handsome 
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Exchange and Post Office and so forth. In connection with the 
Quaker Hospital there is a picture by West, which is exhibited for 
the benefit of the funds of the institution. The subject is our Saviour 
healing the sick. My stay in Philadelphia was very short, but what 
I saw of its society I greatly liked. Treating of its general character- 


~ 


: ; - os <7 Pid | 
} 


Pennsylvania Hosp 


ital 


istics, I should be disposed to say that it is more provincial than 
Boston or New York, and that there is afloat in the fair city an 
assumption of taste and criticism, savouring rather of those genteel _ 
discussions upon the same themes, in connection with Shakespeare 
and the Musical Glasses, of which we read in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
Near the city is a most splendid unfinished marble structure for the 
Girard College, founded by a deceased gentleman of that name, and 
of enormous wealth, which, if completed according to the original 
design will be, perhaps, the richest edifice of modern times. But 
the bequest is involved in legal disputes, and pending them the work 
has stopped. ... In the outskirts stands a great prison, called the 


ee oP, « 2 ge i 2 
astern Penitentiary ; conducted on a plan peculiar to the State 
of Pennsylvania,” 


Eastern Penitentiary 


' This block and the one on the next page kindly lent by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Ltd 
5 5 
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Thus, Dickens’s impressions of Philadelphia in 1842 as recorded in 
arcs Notes. Nothing very flattering nor yet anything caustically 
critical. 

Two incidents connected with his stay in the Quaker City, however, 
might reasonably have caused him to form an unfavourable opinion 
of its citizens. He stopped at the United States Hotel, located on the 
north side of Chestnut Street, west of Fourth, long since pulled down, 
the Philadelphia National Bank now being on its site. He engaged 
accommodation there, but was detained a week longer in New York 
than expected, on account of the illness of Mrs. Dickens. The landlord 
however, charged him not only half-rent for the rooms, but board for 
himself, his wife and Anne, the maid, for the full week, theugh they 
had not been there at all. 


eis 


United States Hotel 


It was at this same hotel that he was forced to receive the populace, 
an event afterward graphically described in chapter twenty-two of Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit. An individual, somewhat prominent in politics, had 
secured an introduction to Dickens and asked the privilege of presenting 
a few personal friends the next day, which was graciously granted. 
The following morning it was announced in the newspapers that Mr. 
Dickens would receive the public at a certain hour. At the specified 
time Chestnut Street, in front of the hotel, was filled with people, the 
mob crowding through the door and into the halls and offices of the 
hostelry. Dickens was astonished and indignant on seeing the crowds 
and learning of their intent. He positively refused to hold a levee, 
but the landlord represented that the refusal would cause a riot and so 
at length the distinguished visitor consented to go through the ordeal. 
For two hours the crowd poured in while the dapper little gent who had 
brought about the event stood smiling and making the most of his 
supposed intimacy with the great novelist. 


TY. 
When representatives of the North American Branches assemble 
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for the Conference at Philadelphia in May what will they see of Dickens's 
Quaker City of 1842? Well, the “ distractingly regular” streets 
remain, but there will be no danger of a stiffening of their coat collars 
or expanding of their hat brims, for they may search in vain for anyone 
in the old time Quaker garb. As stated above, the United States 
Hotel is no more, but the “ handsome building of white marble ” 
opposite, which had housed the defunct United States Bank, and which 
Dickens saw from his chamber window, is still there, being the head- 
quarters of the Collector of Customs. The Waterworks, with its 
“ tastefully laid out public garden,” is little changed, though no longer 
used for its original purpose, the interior being now the Fairmount 
Park Aquarium. The “reservoir” on the rocky height is now the 
site of the new Art Museum. The Pennsylvania Hospital, with West’s 
picture, the “quaint old library,” and the Exchange are unaltered, 
but the last is used for other purposes. The “ most splendid un- 
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finished marble structure for the Girard College ” (a Home for orphan 
boys), which Dickens saw, is undoubtedly the finest specimen of Greek 
architecture in the city, if not in the entire country. The Eastern 
Penitentiary, too, remains much as when Dickens spent that memorable 
day in it, except that it is no longer “ in the outskirts,” being now in a 
thickly populated section. It is soon to disappear. A new building to 
house its inmates is in course of erection about 20 miles from the city. 

He surely took a walk or two during which he must have observed 
the then rather imposing front of the Carpenter’s Company building, 
a half block east of his hotel, and of Independence Hall, the same 
distance to the west ; he likely had a glimpse of Christ Church and the 
lofty spire of St. Peter’s, and probably wandered as far as Gloria Dei 
down near the river ; it is quite likely, too, that he peered through the 
railing at the grave of Franklin, and we know that he attended a 
reception in Clinton Street, where dwelt the elite of the city, which 
still retains its colonial atmosphere and charm ; yet none of these is 
mentioned in the Notes. 


Dickens arrived in Philadelphia March 5th, 1842, and remained 
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less than a week, leaving for Baltimore on March 9th. During his 
Sojourn he was visited by some of the prominent citizens and in turn 
accepted several invitations to entertainments in their homes. Among 
others he attended a reception at the home of Henry C. Carey, of Carey, 
Lea and Blanchard, who had been the first American publishers of 
‘Dickens, and the first to offer him cash compensation for his writings. 
‘Shortly after his arrival he presented a letter of introduction to Lucretia 
‘Mott, the Quaker anti-slavery advocate, who mentions it in a note to 
a friend quoted in Oberholtzer’s “* Literary History of Philadelphia ” :— 


“Another lion has just arrived in the city—Charles Dickens. 
Our children have a strong desire to see him. I, too, have liked the 
benevolent tendency of his writing, though I have read very little 
inthem. I did not expect to seek an interview or to invite him here, 
as he was not quite of our sort. But just now there was left at our 
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door his and his wife’s card with a kind letter from our dear friend, 
E. J. Reed, of London, introducing them and expressing a strong 
desire that we would make their acquaintance. There is not a woman 
in London whose draft I would more gladly honour. So now we shall 
eall on them and our daughters are in high glee.” 


III. 


The second visit of Dickens to America in the winter of 1867-68 
was under more pleasant conditions. It is true he suffered from what 
he called the great American catarrh, but there were no controversies 
over copyrights, as on his first visit ; his social engagements were almost 
nil, there was little intrusion on his privacy, and there were great 
crowds of smiling faces to greet him at his readings. In a letter from 
Philadelphia to Mamie Dickens, dated January 13th, 1868, he says :— 


‘“We arrived here last night towards twelve o’clock, more than 
an hour after our time. This is one of the immense American hotels 
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(it is called the Continental), but I find myself just as quiet here as § 
elsewhere. Everything is very good indeed, the waiter is German, , 
and the greater part of the house servants seem to be coloured people. . 
The town is very clean, and the day is as blue and bright as a fine > 
Italian day. . . . The great man of this place is one Mr. Childs, a1 
newspaper proprietor, who was waiting for me at the station (always + 
called depot here) with his carriage.” 


There were two series of readings in the Quaker City, one of six 
beginning January 13th, 1868, and continuing at intervals to January " 
31st, and two farewell readings, February 13th and 14th. The readings | 
were given in Concert Hall, then located on the north side of Chestnut . 
Street, west of Twelfth, from which long lines of men and boys extended 
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even the night before the tickets were placed on sale, and continued 
the next day until all the precious cards were sold. Both Concert 
Hall and the Continental Hotel have been demolished and on the site 
of the latter a modern hotel, the Benjamin Franklin, now stands. 
George W. Childs, who met Dickens at the old West Philadelphia 
Station, was proprietor of the ‘* Public Ledger,” the city’s leading news- 
paper, a great philanthropist, and the unofficial host for many years, 
to all distinguished visitors to Philadelphia, whom he delighted to 
entertain at his spacious and beautiful city residence. Dickens was, 
no doubt, a guest there. One of the last acts of the great author on 
this visit to the Quaker City was to start a new Hoe press in the old 
Ledger building, which bore a silver plate commemorating the fact, 
until the press was replaced by a more modern one several years ago 
when the old structure was torn down and the great new plant erected 
In the manuscript room of the Pennsylvania Historical Society is a 
letter from Dickens to Childs, dated, Washington Hotel, New York 
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January 2nd, 1868. Attached to the letter is a newspaper clipping 
which Childs had evidently sent Dickens in a former communication. 
It reads as follows : 


“Miss Dickens, daughter of the great author, broke ground, 
not long since, in a story called ‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,’ and has 
just completed a second novel, entitled ‘Mabel’s Progress,’ which 
the * Athenzeum’ decidedly affirms, ‘at once places her in the first 
rank of living English novelists.’ ” 


In the letter is this paragraph : “I hasten to let you know that the 
second article of intelligence you kindly sent me this morning is 
altogether baseless. My daughter had no more to do with Aunt 
Margaret’s Trouble or Mabel’s Progress, than you had.” 

When Dickens sailed for home on the ‘“ Russia,” Childs was one of 
the last to leave him, and later in the year he and Mrs. Childs were 
guests at Gad’s Hill. In his “ Recollections,” Childs states that he 
has an edition of Dickens in 56 volumes, in each one of which is inserted 
an autograph letter to him from the author, the first being dated 
1855. It was Childs who purchased the manuscript of Our Mutual 

Friend, now in the Drexel Institute here, and attached to the inside 
cover is an intimate family letter from Mamie Dickens concerning her 
brother, Francis Jeffrey, requesting the publisher’s influence to secure 
a situation for the young man in the States, which shows the friendship 
continued after the great author’s death. 
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W: are pleased to see that a new edition of Mr. Edwin Harris’s 
: guides has lately been published, and that the 26 separate 
guides forming the Rochester Series (sold variously at from one penny 
to threepence each) can now be obtained in a single volume, price 3/6. 
The second series, called Eastgate, consists of 35 separate guides, and 
costs 4/-. The publishers are Mackay’s, Ltd., Rochester. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Harris, who has so long 
filled the post of Hon. Guide to the Rochester Branch of the Fellow- 
ship, and his deep love and knowledge of Rochester and district 
are revealed in the well known pamphlets: “ Illustrated Guide to 
Dickensian Rochester ” and ‘“ Dickensian Chatham.” To these he has 
now added “ The Rochester of Hdwin Drood” (price 3d.) and “ Gad’s 
Hill ” (price 4d.). They are the last word in Dickensian topography, 
and will be sure to secure as large a sale as his earlier publications. 
The Gad’s Hill booklet is a reprint of the dearer edition, which was first 
issued in 1910, and is illustrated with sixteen photographs. Both are 
marvellous productions for the price, and invaluable to all Dickensians. 


THE AMERICAN DICKENSIAN 


fee Tiny Tim, our bright little contemporary did Nor die! Con- 
gratulations to Mr. A. A. Hopkins and the New York Branch; 


and may their interesting bulletin never get sick again ! . 
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VI. 


Mr. GREweIous... paused at the great western foldin -door of 
the Cathedral, which stood open on the fine and eighth though 
Pee Ep bet afternoon, for the airing of the place. 

‘“* Dear me,” said Mr. Grewgious, peepin in, “it’s like ] i 
down the throat of Old Time.” ie winpRee 
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DATCHERY’S DISGUISE DISSIPATED 


By SIR ALFRED ROBBINS 


tom the Presidential Address of Sir Alfred Robbins, delivered in the Old Hall, Lincoln’s 
Inn, on October 7, 1929, on his occupying the Chair.] 


T is evident from the many discussions that have taken place in 
The Dickens Fellowship concerning the clue to The Mystery of 
dwin Drood that interest in the subject is far from exhausted, and 
e very fact that so many theories have been started, leading in most 
ses to nothing, proves that the mystery is real and one perhaps 
hich none but its original weaver could fittingly solve. 
Let us face from the outset the fact that we are dealing with what 
s author deliberately described as a “ Mystery,” and the point, 
erefore, is that we are considering a real mystery and not a mere 
urder. The story, on the face of it, is simple and even common-place, 
simple and common-place that not even the most rapid contriver 
to-day’s bookstall ‘‘ shockers ’’ would venture to use it as a plot. 
ut there is an atmosphere about Hdwin Drood as a book which so 
tangles our imagination that it has defied every investigator to see 
ough it. The one investigator who might have done so is to be 
yund in the book itself, and in the last two chapters as written, though 
ot as published, which deal with the endeavours of Datchery to solve 
he riddle. In my opinion, even if we could clearly discern who the 
lusive Datchery is, we should not know the whole of the mystery, 
ut at least we should approach clues which would lead us fairly to 
uess the solution. When I began a serious study of the book with 
view to finding out for myself, without guidance from any external 
authority, who Datchery was, I started with the idea expressed by 
1e valet and factotum of George Eliot’s Theophrastus Such, who, 
hen asked, “‘ What is the cause of the tides ?” replied, ‘‘ Well, Sir, 
obody rightly knows; many give their opinion, but if I was to give 
ine it would be different.” In the end, now that I am prepared 
) give my opinion, it will be found to be different from that 
¢ most of those who have attempted to pursue the same line of 
vestigation. 
One canon of criticism is to be laid down in regard to an obviously 
isguised character, and that is that there is no disguise which is 
apenetrable, just as there is no code which cannot be deciphered, no 
igned handwriting which cannot be detected. I am not starting with 
ie idea that Datchery is a person we have not previously met in 
ie book—he knows too much at first hand about characters and 
aces to allow him to be that. Similarly, he is not, in my opinion, 
hired detective—he shows himself far too keenly concerned in the 
rsonalities of the drama for that. 
Therefore, we should first, I think, carefully hold in mind all the 
aracters in the book which by one investigator or another have been 
sumed to be Datchery; and, in trying to discover which of them 
is, we have carefully to study not so much their outstanding and 
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obvious points as their little ways, many of them sub-conscious 
and see which among them best fit the freshly introduced character 
I do not set up to be an expert in criminal investigation, but I wi 
endeavour to apply to this enquiry the methods adopted in regard 
for example, to a case of feigned handwriting, a matter very frequentl: 
investigated in both the civil and the criminal courts. When 
handwriting is to be detected as that of any particular individuah 
it has first to be most carefully dissected ; it is photographed, greath! 
enlarged, and then thrown upon a screen if necessary for furthe: 
development. Then there is looked at not only the general characte; 
of the writing, which the one who desires to disguise the script wil 
obviously do his best to slur or to avoid, but search is made for the 
small and subconscious tricks which accompany every handwriting, anc 
are as minute but as sure guides to detection as finger-prints themselves 
Thinness, thickness, or evenness of stroke, or forward or backware 
slopes do not count as much as small ticks or dots insensibly employec 
by the writer which he himself possibly never has noted, and, therefore 
employs them sub-consciously in the imitation of the real. A very 
celebrated criminal, within the memory of many of us, owed hi 
conviction particularly to the proofs of identity of these subconsciou: 
tricks of writing in a letter of years before he claimed to be the mar 
he was not, and others written after he had put forward his imposture 
Similarly, a relatively slight fault in spelling, which was apparenth 
unavoidable with him, ensured the detection of the most notoriou 
forger of recent times. 

Let us proceed on these lines and try to find the one character i 
the book whom Datchery most closely resembles, not only in general 
but in particular ; and, in order to indicate at once the lines on whiel 
I have pursued the train of investigation, I quote this from the lat 
Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll: “ The theory that Datchery was Grewgiou 
may be dismissed in a sentence. Grewgious with his ‘ awkward an 
hesitating manner,’ his ‘ shambling walk,’ his ‘ scanty flat crop of hair. 
his ‘ smooth head,’ his ‘ short sight,’ his ‘ general angularity,’ fits i 
no way the watchful, courtly, adroit, fluent and versatile Datchery. 
Mr. Sapsea himself, with his ‘‘ As I say, Sir,’ could not have put th 
case more concisely and, as he imagined, conclusively—but we az 
not all Sapseas. It will be noted how Robertson Nicoll takes ever 
disparaging descriptive epithet concerning Grewgious, and omit 
every complimentary allusion made by Dickens, even when some ¢ 
those allusions show Grewgious to possess the watchful and eve 
courtly qualities which the critic absolutely denies the lawyer an 
attributes to Datchery. The Sapsea-like way in which Nicoll wave 
aside any matter which would have thrown doubt on his belief th: 
Helena Landless was the disguised watcher of Cloisterham is striking 
illustrated by his certainty that “ there is not much in the point raise 
as to how Helena knew the old tavern way of keeping scores of whi 
Datchery displayed the intimacy of old acquaintance. In fact, the 
scores could have served no purpose.” But I think I later can sho 
that, while they had no special significance for Helena, they a 
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scidedly of importance in considering the relationship of Datchery to 
W) ewgious. 
# An effort should be made to visualise what manner of man Grewgious 
Jas. On his very first introduction, when he visits his ward, Rosa, 
® school, it is expressly said, “ Mr. Grewgious had been well selected 
br his trust, as a man of incorruptible integrity, but certainly for no 
Sher appropriate quality discernible on the surface”; and “on the 
mirface ” should be noted, because then the writer goes on to give 
description of an awkward and shambling, near-sighted man, who 
jutwardly presented no attractive quality. But Dickens emphasises 
hat, despite all these external drawbacks, “ Mr. Grewgious still had 
bme strange capacity in him of making on the whole an agreeable 
mpression.” J submit that that agreeable impression is deepened 
y all who study his development in the book, for Dickens, within 
nother two pages returns to the idea of the essentially agreeable 
haracter of the nature of Grewgious, when he says that “ through 
he very limited means of expression that he possessed he seemed to 
xpress kindness. If nature had but finished him off, kindness might 
ave been recognisable in his face at this moment.” 
We start, therefore, with a man who is naturally kindly, possessed 
a strange aptitude for a half-conscious self-depreciation, which, 
xpressed in humorously descriptive phrase, will be found specifically 
epeated in the case of Datchery. He describes himself more than 
ace as “an angular man,” and “a poor old angular bachelor,” and 
ven “a chip,” just as Datchery characterises himself as “a single 
uffer ”’ : and, in the first interview with Rosa, he so won upon her that, 
owards the close of the interview, “the grateful Rosa put her hands 
pon his shoulders, stood on tiptoe, and instantly kissed him.” His 
indly thoughtfulness for the young was further shown a moment 
fterwards by his asking for relief from an imposition of a girl of whom 
us only knowledge can be that she is a friend of Rosa ; and the school- 
nistress expressly says, ‘‘ Go to her, Rosa, my dear, and tell her the 
penalty is remitted in deference to the intercession of your guardian, 
. Grewgious.”” Having thus shown him thoughtful and considerate, 
et us take a further trait revealed in this first introductory description. 
trewgious produces a pocket book, and, as he turns the leaves, says, 
I made a guiding memorandum or so,” and then carefully puts to 
Rosa point after point, “well and happy,” “pounds, shillings and 
yence,” and “ marriage,” and marks off each with his pencil before 
eturning the notebook to his pocket. We find that trait of careful 
triking-off noted later, when, after the murder, he is seen in his chambers 
yy Crisparkle and Tartar. He names several points which he wishes 
is hearers to note ; and, as each is dealt with, he says, “ tick that off,” 
ecause, as they were spoken rather than written observations, they 
ould only be ticked off on the hand, and not by a pencil. 
How does Datchery proceed at Cloisterham? Returning to his 
uaint lodgings, chosen to enable him to keep close and constant 
yatch on Jasper, and after his striking interviews with Princess Puffer 
nd Deputy, bringing him nearer to the opium part of the mystery 
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Minor Canon Corner was a quiet “place in the shadow of the 
Cathedral, which the cawing of the rooks, the echoing footsteps of 
rare passers, the sound of the Cathedral bell, or the roll of the 
Cathedral organ, seemed to render more quiet than absolute 
silence. Swaggering fighting men had had their centuries of 
ramping and raving about Minor Canon Corner, and beaten serfs 
had had their centuries of drudging and dying there, and powerful 
monks had had their centuries of being sometimes useful and 
sometimes harmful there, and behold they were all gone out of 
Minor Canon Corner, and so much the better. Perhaps one of 
the highest uses of their ever having been there, was that there 
might be left behind, that blessed air of tranquillity which per- 
vaded Minor Canon Corner, and that serenely romantic state of 
the mind—productive for the most part of pity and forbearance— 
which is engendered by a sorrowful story that is all told, or a 
pathetic play that is played out. 

Red-brick walls harmoniously toned down in colour by time, 
strong-rooted ivy, latticed windows, panelled rooms, big oaken 
beams in little places, and stone-walled gardens where annual fruit 
yet ripened upon monkish trees, were the principal surroundings 
of pretty old Mrs. Crisparkle and the Reverend Septimus as they 
sat at breakfast. 


- 
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with which “ Chayner men and other knifers ” are linked, he sat long 
over his supper, “ with a well-satisfied though pondering face.” Then 
he threw open the door of a corner-cupboard, and made his record 
of the day’s proceedings by chalk marks like tavern scores. He 
dared not trust a note book, because he desired to adopt a method 
“illegible except to the scorer. The scorer not committed, the scored 
debited what is against him.” That night he regarded the score as a 
very poor one; but on the morning described in the concluding lines 
of the book, when Princess Puffer has clearly identified and silently 
threatened Jasper in the Cathedral, he again “opens his corner- 
cupboard door; takes his bit of chalk from its shelf; adds one 
thick line to the score, extending from the top of the cupboard door 
to the bottom; and then falls to with an appetite,” the very last 
lines we possess. Yet, in face of these precise and emphasised state- 
ments, showing a trait of careful record plainly recalling Grewgious, 
Robertson Nicoll airily asserted that these scores could have “‘ served 
no purpose.” It is not by such rough-and-ready methods that 
mysteries are solved. 

Let us observe another trait which will carry us somewhat farther 
when we come to scrutinise Datchery. When Edwin Drood calls upon 
Grewgious in chambers still to be seen in Staple Inn, one of the first 
ideas that came to him is to have provision made for the serving in 
his own chambers of a thoroughly good dinner, and he proves himself 
a hearty eater, as well as one who loved a good glass of wine. These 
are qualities which, when a man possesses them, he displays without 
realising how much he is showing of his real self. 

We shall find the essence of these qualities in Datchery, Grewgious 
sharing with that worthy a habit of sighing on occasion, a habit pro- 
bably not as common now as it appears to have been sixty years since. 
But it is not alone the hospitable side that Grewgious studied, for 
he showed what Dickens describes as “the stoutness of bis knight- 
errantry,”’ just as he on the same night displayed “a certain stately 
awkwardness as if he were going to walk a minuet.” I emphasise 
this reference because of Datchery’s “ making a leg” when introduced 
to Mr. Sapsea, a phrase singularly misunderstood by many of the 
critics, but a bodily movement which is included in the practice of 
that slow and stately dance, the minuet, just as it is in the cotillon. 
The latter, indeed, is a dance to which Grewgious, when visiting Rosa. 
at school, refers as feeling on Miss Twinkleton’s premises “as if I. 
was a bear—with the cramp—in a youthful cotillon.” And that he. 
knew something at first hand about dancing is shown by his “ advance 
and retire” allusions a few minutes later. But we have further to 
note as a cause for the course which Grewgious afterwards, as I think, 
took, his abiding hatred of Jasper, and the close watch he kept on 
every movement of the one whom Dickens unmistakably labels in 
the opening chapter, and with great emphasis of type, as “ the wicked 
man.” He evidently had no doubt from the outset, as I believe it 
was intended the reader should have no doubt, that it was Jasper who 
murdered his nephew Edwin. But there was no atom of proof against 
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the uncle and my opinion is that when so much time had passed 
and matters had settled down, Grewgious disguised himself as 
Datchery and temporarily settled at Cloisterham so as to observe 
at leisure the suspect at closest hand without any suspicion falling 
on himself. ' 

On this point careful study is to be given to what Grewgious said 
when a stranger, who proved to be Tartar, was announced by Crisparkle 
to Rosa and himself at Cloisterham : “‘* Perhaps,’ hinted Mr. Grewgious 
with habitual caution, ‘it might be well to see him, reverend sir, if 
you don’t object. When one is in a difficulty or at a loss, one never 
knows in what direction a way out may chance to open. It is a 
business principle of mine, in such a case, not to close up any direction, 
but to keep an eye on every direction that may present itself.’”” And 
he adds this significant and unexplained sentence, ‘I could relate an 
anecdote in point, but that it would be premature.” What was the 
anecdote and why could its narration be premature? Was it derived 
generally from the constant watchfulness of Jasper which Grewgious 
from the outset had displayed, or particularly from the appalling 
spectacle he witnessed when Jasper hideously collapsed in his presence 
on being told that which showed him that the murder had been needless ? 
Here is a clue well worth following up. 

Feeling, therefore, as respects proof of the murder “in a difficulty 
or at a loss,” Grewgious to my thinking pursued the business principle 
he had laid down “ not to close up any direction, but to keep an eye ~ 
on every direction that may present itself.” Therefore, it was in a 
disguise designed to cover quiet and unsuspected watchfulness that 
Datchery first appears in Cloisterham, and we can note in him as in 
Grewgious that, where he desires to conciliate others, there is a pro- 
longed punctiliousness of politeness as well as a liberality of compliment 
carried to a height as sublime to the recipient as ridiculous to the reader. | 
Comparing the interview of Grewgious with Miss Twinkleton, the 
school mistress, and of Datchery with Mr. Sapsea, the ‘“ Jackass ” 
auctioneer, these traits are clearly shown in each ; and, when Datchery 
says to “the Jackass ’—Dickens’s own label—‘‘ His honour reminds 
me of the nature of the law, immoral. How true !” one can hear the 
old lawyer’s internal chuckle over Sapsea’s pompous asininity. It 
is further to be noted that Datchery, like Grewgious, was a good 
trencherman. On the night of his arrival in Cloisterham, he had for 
dinner fried sole, filleted cutlet, and a pint of sherry, another time a 
supper of bread and cheese and salad and ale, and yet “ falling to 
with an appetite” at breakfast the following morning. Datchery 
evidently attached as much importance to good feeding as Grewgious 
had done when Rosa in her flight called upon him at his chambers. 
The lawyer's first thought for his young ward was, “‘ You must be 
refreshed and cheered,” and he offered her breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
tea, or supper, according to whichever meal she had last eaten, and 
finally recommended “a nice jumble of all meals,’ which included 
tea, marmalade, eggs, watercress, salad, fish, and frizzled ham. But 
with all that comes one further revelation of the character of Grewgious 
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o those who have only superficially studied the character. When he 
ad invited Rosa to refresh herself, “the respectful tenderness with 
hich on one knee before her he helped her to remove her hat and 
isentangle her bright hair from it was quite a chivalrous sight. Yet 
ho, knowing him only on the surface ’—note “on the surface ” 
nce more emphasised— would have expected chivalry—and the true 
ort, too; not the spurious—from Mr. Grewgious ?” 

Here we have the stress laid with particularity on the difference 
etween the obvious characteristics and those which are hidden; 
nd then it may be asked, ““ Why was Grewgious so intensely interested 
n the murder as to strive to solve the mystery?” It certainly did 
ot arise from any particular tenderness towards the murdered man, 
hom he at once recognised as a conceited and unlicked young cub 
ho deserved little consideration : it was not only because of his love 
or his ward, Rosa, but it went much deeper, for it sprang, as I believe, 
om his hidden and still burning love for Rosa’s long-dead mother. 

at is the real mystery would be found if we could penetrate the 
eil which still hides it to centre on the strange relationship between 
pium in the first chapter and opium again in the latest we possess ; 
and it was a discovery by Datchery of the truth, probably suspected 
y Grewgious in the interview with Jasper immediately after the 
urder, and by Datchery when talking with Princess Puffer at 
Cloisterham, that opium was at the bottom of the crime. But in 
what way did that affect the Eastern part of the story, for it was from 
the East that the Landlesses had come, holding in their veins obviously 
some dark blood? The emphasis laid in the first chapter on the 
presence in the opium den of the Lascar and his obstreperous vileness 
was obviously intended to lead to something further, and that something 
further would have been connected with the strange association with 
the whole story of the old hag of the opium den, Princess Puffer. 
She, for some as yet unexplained reason but a reason which would 
have been at the heart of the mystery, is also one of those who deeply 
distrust and even intensely hate Jasper; and this is dramatically 
revealed in the very last few lines of the book as written and available 
for our study. 

Only half the work, indeed, was written, and no scrap of paper 
revealing a clue was left as to what would have furnished material 
for the remaining half; but the threads had been so extended and 
interwoven that it would have given Dickens ample scope for that 
further half to be thrilling indeed. We shall never know what was 
intended. The mystery remains a mystery still, but I think if we pursue 
the search for its solution through the direction of assuming that 
Datchery was Grewgious, that the disguise was adopted for very 
special reasons with which in some way the other characters in the 
book were associated, we shall get nearer the truth than ever before 
by ridding ourselves of the prepossessions which have served only to 
hamper its pursuit. Students yet to come will continue that pursuit; 
and if any hint I now have given will stimulate them to their work 
and help them in it, my reward is assured. 
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MORE WELLERISMS 


Quite enough to get, as the soldier said ven: 
they ordered him three hundred and _ fifty; 
lashes. 

* * * * * 

Allow me to express a hope as you won't 
reduce me to extremeties: in saying wich, [] 
merely quote wot the nobleman said to the: 
fractious pennywinkle, ven he vouldn’t come: 
out of his shell by means of a pin, and he: 
consequently began to be afeered that he: 
should be obliged to crack him in the parlour-door.: 

* * * * * 


If this don’t beat cock-fightin’, nothin’ ever) 
vill, as the Lord Mayor said, ven the chief! 
secretary 0’ state proposed his missus’s health: 


arter dinner. 
* * * * * 


It’s unekal, as my father used to say, ven his grog worn’t made: 
half-and-half. 

* OK * * * 

Anything for a quiet life, as the man said ven he took the sitivation 
at the lighthouse. 

* * * * * 

Avay with melincholy, as the little boy said ven his schoolmistress 
died. . 

*” * * a” * 

Wotever is, is right, as the young nobleman sveetly remarked ven 
they put him down in the pension list, ’cos his mother’s uncle’s vife’s 
grandfather vunce lit the King’s pipe vith a portable tinder-box. 

o*” * * * * 


So I take the privilege of the day, Mary, dear, as the gen’l’m’n in 
difficulties did ven he valked out of a Sunday. 
* * * * * ‘ 

I rayther think you’d change your note, as the hawk remarked to 
himself with a cheerful laugh ven he heerd the robin redbreast a- 
singin’ round the corner. 
* * * * * 

Sorry to do anythin’ as may cause an interruption to such wery 
pleasant proceedin’s, as the king said ven he dissolved the parliament. 


WHO SAID THIS? 


(Answers to Questions on page 88) 


1, Mr. F’s Aunt; 2, Bailey Junior; 3, Mrs. Crupp; 4, Mr. Jellyby ; 
5, Mr. Pickwick ; 6, Mrs. Cluppins ; 7, Mr. Sparkler; 8, Mr. Lillyvick 5 
9, Dan’] Peggotty ; 10, R. Wilfer; 11, Betsey Prig; 12, Serjt. Buzfuz; 
13, Uriah Heep; 14, Mr. Venus; 15, Miggs; 16, Sim Tappertit ; 
17, Pecksniff; 18, Dick Swiveller; 19, Sam Weller; 20, Major 
Bagstock; 21, Sim Tappertit ; 22, Squeers; 23, Gabriel Varden; 
24, Mrs. Todgers ; 25, Codlin; 26, Mrs. Boffin; 27, Captain Cuttle ; 
28, Uriah Heep ; 29, Tony Weller ; 30, Mrs. Pipchin ; 31, Mrs. Raddle ; 
32, Mr. Justice Stareleigh; 33, Quilp; 34, Pecksniff; 35, Flora 
Finching ; 36, Joe Gargery ; 37, Mr. Boffin. | 
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THE PICKWICKS OF BATH 


By T. STURGE COTTERELL, J.P., M.B.E. 


[HE Pickwickians had arrived at Bath ; their journey from London in 

the Pickwick coach on the Bath Road, or Poets Road as it was 
then called, had been an uneventful one. All toll-gates were open to the 
Pickwick coaches without delay, and as they drew near to the city of 
Bath, passing through streets lit dimly with flickering gas lamps few 
and far between, they were startled to see names of streets so familiar 
to them. Had they arrived in Bath or had they been led astray ? 
For there, clear and distinct, were the names of Grosvenor and 
Kensington on one side, on the other, Piccadilly and Mile End. At 
the end of a tiring and tedious journey they rubbed their eyes in 
astonishment at so strange a coincidence. Not until morning, when 


The White Hart Hotel, Bath 
From an old print 


the sun shone through the windows into the comfortable rooms of the 
White Hart Inn, did the Pickwickians realize that they were in Bath. 
Below, the clattering of horses’ feet and the blast on the coach horn 
announced to the inmates of the Inn that coaches had departed 
punctually to London, or to Southampton, or to Gloucester, and the 
north, all spick and span; for Moses Pickwick himself had inspected 
the turn-out and given the signal for departure. 


Tur Waite Hart Inn. 


There is an ancient history attached to the previous building on 
the same site. It was known as “ The Hart Lodgings,” a well-known 
hostelry even in the later half of the sixteenth century. It was then 
a three-gabled structure, quaint and picturesque, with casement 
windows and small diamond panes. Nearly all these ancient houses 
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in Bath have disappeared, the great revival of the city’s fortunes 
during the days of Beau Nash in the eighteenth ceptury having rendered 
such places of accommodation obsolete. 

The White Hart Inn was one of the most popular inns in the West 
of England, and probably the largest. It stood on the site of the 
present Grand Pump Room Hotel, close to the Abbey and Pump 
Room. On the demolition of the old “ White Hart Lodgings” in 
1750, the White Hart Inn was constructed; it was enlarged in 1795 
when street improvements necessitated pulling down “ The Bear,” a 
far more ancient hostelry close by, and it was at this period that it 
became the property of the Pickwick family. 

The coach office was situated near the central entrance of the Inn; 
it was a separate compartment, named in letters above ‘* The Universal 
Coach Office’ (as indeed it was, for passengers could book seats in 
the coaches that went to all parts of the country). In previous days 
passengers were advised to insure their lives, and the announcements 
of departure were always accompanied by the words ‘“* If God permit.” 
Moses Pickwick and Company never engaged a coachman unless he 
had experienced at least one accident, so they said he would know 
how to act under like conditions. 

The Pickwicks were very particular as to the appointment of their 
Inn. They covenanted with the Corporation not to carry on any 
noisy or noisome or dangerous trade or calling on the premises. The 
waiters wore breeches and silk stockings; the women a peculiar kind — 
of close-fitting dress and neat white muslin caps, with white bibs 
hanging from their necks, like adult members of some Charity school, 
as “ Boz” describes them. Wines of the choicest brands were dis- 
pensed ; the house was noted for a special French brandy which 
received the name of “ Five shillings and costs,’ probably due to the 
visits to the Police Courts by those who imbibed too freely. One 
can imagine Eleazar Pickwick, himself a magistrate, called upon to 
ysis on a case of drunkenness due to the potency of his own 
iquor. 

The local tradesmen and leading men of the city would foregather 
for banquets and other convivial meetings at this Inn, and on these 
occasions the standing toast was : 


‘““May the White Hart outrun the Bear 
And make the Angel fly, 
Turn the Lion upside down, 
And drink the Three Tuns dry.” 


The references being, of course, to the rival establishments in the city. 


THE ORIGIN oF THE Pickwick FAmILy. 


The origin of the Pickwick family has been definitely settled by 
careful research, for I discovered that the first ““ Moses Pickwick ” was 
a foundling, and the father of a family of five, and grandfather of 
Moses Pickwick of The Pickwick Papers. It was in the year 1694, at 
that quaint little village, or hamlet, in the north of Wiltshire about 
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nine miles from Bath, on the outskirts of the little country town of 
Corsham, that one night a little infant was discovered. Where the 
little child came from no one knew; the kindly inhabitants of that 
village befriended this poor little waif and later placed him in the 
poor-house at Corsham. In due time he was taken to the Parish 
Church to be baptised, which of course, necessitated giving him a 
name. One can imagine 
the discussion between 
the clergyman, the 
parish clerk and poor 
house official on this 
point. Following bibli- 
cal precedent, he was 
christened “Moses ”’ and 
accordingly entered in 
the baptismal register. 
It seems probable that 
after the entry had been 
made, one of those 
present called the atten- 
tion of the Parish Clerk 
to the fact that Moses 
was usually a Christian 
name, and the entry in 
the register was not 
complete unless a sur- 
name was added. It 
was then that “ Pick- 
wick” was added and 
entered above “so 
called because found at 
Pickwick”; little did 
those simple folk realize 
that they had christened 
a child with a name 
that was eventually to 
be known all over the 
world. Moses Pickwick in 1835, at about 37 years of age 
The life history of From a painting in possession of Mr. Cecil Sainsbury, Bath 
Moses I.is obscure. He 
settled in Bath, married the barmaid of the “ Angel,” and named his 
eldest son Moses and his second Eleazar and the others by biblical 
names. Moses III., of the Pickwick Papers, was a nephew of 
Eleazar, and it was the uncle and nephew who carried on the 
coaching business and White Hart Inn over its most eventful period. 


ELEAZAR PICKWICK. 


Eleazar was a man of outstanding personality, an alderman and 
Mayor of the city in 1826. He had retired from business about the 
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time that Charles Dickens paid his first visit to Bath. While assiduous 
in his attention to business and public work, he loved sport and was a 
good judge of horses. He kept two establishments, one in Queen 
Square, Bath, and a country house, The Manor, at Bathford, by virtue 
of which he was the Lord of the Manor. As to his business ability 
there was no doubt, for long before he took Moses into partnership 
the Inn had become popular and widely known ; his stud of over 200 
horses for his coaches and other conveyances required constant at- 
tention. But he failed as an accountant and was a shocking writer. 
For years his account books show that the months of August and 
September appear to have been the best for the coaching traffic and 
often the takings reached £2000 a month. 

The books of the Hotel were never properly balanced; in fact, 
errors in adding were the rule rather than the exception; still the 
business flourished. The accounts were never audited and no indica- 
tion is given as to the exact income. Fortunately for the Pickwicks 
there were no income tax inspectors in those days. In one account 
book a record was kept of money taken for the collection and delivery 
of parcels, which appears to have been carried on as a separate branch. 
The yearly earnings amounted to.a considerable sum, and was equally 
divided between the partners. In 1828 an accident occurred whereby 
a John Ponting received injury through a box falling on him. Litiga- 
tion pending, the partners paid him a large sum as compensation: 
this absorbed the whole of the income from this source for this year, — 
and a great deal more. Accident insurance and third party risks were 
almost unknown in those days. 

The cash book of the firm seemed to have been made useful for 
other purposes than recording accounts. Within its pages, mixed up 
with the accounts, there appear entries relating to all kinds of subjects. 
Moses used it to record many recipes of a varied character, Eleazar. 
to record agreements; there is one entry dated February, 1831, — 
relating to the engagement of a footman, as follows: ‘‘ Samuel 
Dawes came to my service this day at £14 per annum, to have two 
liveries and one hat and gold band per annum, a heavy great-coat as 
may be wanted. If he leaves my service in two years the coat must 
be kept and after that time to be his own.” Samuel Dawe left after 
two years and had the privilege of keeping the great-coat and one 
bearing the truly Pickwickian name of “ Benjamin Blizzard” reigned 
in his stead. The record is as follows: ‘ Benjamin Blizzard agrees 
to enter Mr. Pickwick’s service as Footman on the 14th Feb. next on 
the following terms. Wages—fifteen pounds a year, with two suits 
of livery, one hat and band a year, and a great-coat as often as 
requisite.” This is signed by Benjamin Blizzard himself. Living 
so near one of the houses frequented by footmen of Bath and known 
as the Flunkeys’ Club, it is reasonable to suppose that Benjamin — 
Blizzard became a member of that august body and attended their 
monthly swarries ? 

Had he known of it, how “ Boz” would have rejoiced to have 
recorded this name. Benjamin might have been as immortalized as _ 
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oses Pickwick. Let us hope that Mr. Blizzard’s 
ajestic soul was never driven to extremity by 
eing asked to eat “ cold meat.” 

Eleazar had a kindly heart; there are several 
ntries in this famous cash book which record this 
act. One relating to a John Baker, of Sloane 
treet, London, is worthy of record. John 
aker, being in financial difficulties, was threat- 
ned with imprisonment in one of those debtors’ 
risons so well described by Charles Dickens. 
leazar came to his aid and paid the debt. 
t seems that he forgave the debt, for there is 
o entry of a repayment. There was a pathetic 
etter from John Baker in the book signed by 
im and every member of his family, full of 
gratitude for Hleazar’s generosity and kinduess 
or having saved the family from poverty. 

The year of his mayoralty was signalized by a 
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visit of William IV. to Bath, who to show his 
esteem for its chief magistrate, presented him 
with a gold snuff-box. 
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Extract from the register of Corsham Church, Wilts., showing the registration of the first Pickwick in 1694 
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Moses Pickwick, the nephew of Eleazar, entered ~ IS 
into partnership with his uncle at the age of 24 7 2 
and seems to have devoted his attention mainly Poe SG: 


to the coaching side of the business, which was 
increasing in importance yearly and had become 
the largest in the West of England. He was 36 
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or 37 years old when Dickens wrote The Pickwick 1. ee 
Papers. He wore a black wig, had a merry + Ww , 
twinkle in his eye always full of fun, and a kind Bw Xr “ 
word for everyone, whatever his station of life oe Ne 
may have been. He had a peculiar inflexion Ook 


when speaking, one moment speaking a deep 
bass and the next a high falsetto; this is how 
my father described him to me, for he knew him 
well. 

One wonders what Moses said when the monthly 
parts of The Pickwick Papers appeared (and the 
monthly numbers were as keenly read in Bath 
as elsewhere), when in the thirty-fifth chapter he 
saw the allusion to himself. One can hardly 
believe that “Boz” would have taken such a 
iberty with a living personage unless he knew 
him, but he probably thought a free advertise- 
ment would do him no harm. Moses undoubtedly 
‘ook it in good part, perhaps proud of this unique 
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reference to himself. One can quite imagine his friends joking with 
him on the subject. 

In these days one can hardly realize the stir and bustle caus 
morning and evening by the arrival and departure of those Pickwiek 
coaches at the White Hart Inn, filled with ladies in poke bonnets an 
crinolines, men with hair unusually long in frock coats, tight trousers 
patent leather shoes, cravats and top hats. 

The great Bath Road was alive with wheeled traffic—mail, stage, 
fast and slow, “the sick, lame and lazy,” the latter being so called 
from the nature of their passengers—invalids real and imaginary—om 
their way to, or returning from, this famous health resort, some pro 
ceeding farther afield on business bent. 

Early each morning Moses was always at hand to wish his passengers 
God-speed, and in the evening to welcome them on their return, andi 
so the great coaching era reached its highest point in 1836, until the 
great railway to the west, then being constructed by Brunel, led to 
the gradual decline and final eclipse of this mode of travel, which hadi 
existed since the days of the Stuarts. 

The last years of Moses Pickwick, who died at the age of 89, were 
somewhat pathetic. He married rather late in life, but his wife pre- 
deceased him; he had a daughter, whom they named Clementine. 

He lived to see the dispersal of all his horses and coaches, to see 
the White Hart Inn empty and derelict, the old business of which he 
was so proud completely disappear. Was it to be wondered that he 
denounced the railway and predicted that accidents would be sure to 
frequently occur ? 

His last days at 8 Henrietta Street, Bath, were spent alone, with 
his little bell and blackthorn stick beside him in his ground floor 
sitting-room. Naturally he grew morbid, and in his solitude sought 
for a reason for all his misfortunes. He blamed The Pickwick Paper: 
and afterwards refused to see his nephew, who occasionly visited him 
firmly believing that it was he who wrote them. 

He, however, had his compensations ; his two delights were roast 
pork, with which he was well supplied, and barrel organs, and ever anc 
anon the Italian organ grinders played outside his window. Mose: 
would lift the sash and shower out coppers, with something extra if th 
tune happened to be a tune well known, ‘“‘ Champagne Charley,” whicl 
reminded this solitary old man of other days, as old tunes often do. 

There are still Pickwicks living in Bath, a name we trust will alway 
be associated with this historic city. 


DICKENS’S HOUSE AT TWICKENHAM 


A paragraph has gone the rounds of the press to the effect tha 

~  Cedarholme, a large house in St. Margaret’s Road, Twickenham 
which is to be converted into a temporary Catholic Church, is th 
house in which Dickens lived. This is not so. Dickens lived, in 1836 
at No. 4 Ailsa Park Villas in the same road. The house is no\ 
known as Downes House. 
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SONGS OF SILAS WEGG 


By J. W. T. LEY 


[* has been stated that there are something 
like 250 songs quoted or alluded to in 
Dickens’s novels. That may be true. Actu- 
ally I have been able to trace rather fewer 
than 200; but even though somebody has 
found 250, I am certain there are many more. 
Often we find literal quotations from songs 
that are most difficult to trace, simply because 
they have been long, long forgotten. They 
cannot be found in song albums of the last 
half-century, and earlier ones than that are 
very rare now. Some of these songs seem to 
be irretrievably lost. We are all right as a rule 
when dealing with Dick Swiveller. His quo- 
tations are almost invariably from songs that 
lave survived—by no means always because of their (the songs’) own 
nerit. When, however, we come to Silas Wegg, it is a different matter. 
do not, off-hand, recall one instance of Swiveller quoting an utterly 
phemeral song, With Silas the position is almost entirely the reverse. 
le was infinitely more ignorant than Dick; he had not five per cent. 
f Dick’s capacity for mental expansion, and no capacity at all for 
oul expansion. The sentiment of Tom Moore would have had no 
neaning for him. If ever there was a man with no music in his soul 
hat man was Silas Wegg. He sold cheap ballads. He knew them no 
etter than he knew “ The-Rise-and-Fall-Off the Rooshan Empire.” 
'o kill time at his street corner he had read some of the ballads which 
e displayed on his clothes horse for sale, but he had read them with 
0 more intelligence than that with which he read Gibbon’s famous 
ook. They meant nothing to him, and he was as soulless and as 
uthless in his treatment of them as he was in his treatment of Mr. 
offin. Dick Swiveller did understand the art of apt quotation ; Silas 
Vege did not. When he quoted, he misquoted with utter ruthlessness, 
nd simply dragged the misquotation in because otherwise he would 
ave been mute. If he had not gathered these inaccurate snatches of 
-generally trashy—ballads, he would perforce have been silent in 
ractically any company. He was a human parrot who could only 
adequately repeat something of what he had heard. Apart from 
1at he would have had no articulation but a screech. And also, of 
purse, he resembled the parrot in that he was ready to tear the hand 
1at offered him food. 
I think it would be practically impossible to trace many of the 
allads: it would certainly be a tremendously difficult matter to 
iscover some of them. They were of the “penny plain, tuppence 
jloured ” type, crude, ephemeral and cheap, and only a lucky find 
ich as my old friend, Mr. William Miller, had some time ago would 
ring them to light. He and I had given up hope of finding a hes 
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song (not one of Wegg’s) when he discovered in the basement of | 
second-hand bookshop a parcel of old songs, which contained the ver 
one we wanted. I believe he is convinced that he now possesses th 
entire stock-in-trade of which Wegg disposed when he went out ¢ 
business ! 

But this wooden-legged scoundrel (of course, I mean Wegg, na 
Miller !) did upon occasion quote a well-known song which has livee 
and sometimes quoted songs which, while they can hardly be said t 
have “lived,” still are not utterly lost. Among the latter is “ TE 
Light Guitar,” and it provides us with a characteristic example ¢ 
Wegg’s extraordinary gift for mutilating his quotations. 


““ Ah !”? said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘ Perhaps, anyhow, he named to me tha 
the house had a board up, ‘This Eminently Aristocratic Mansio 
to be let or sold.” Me and Mrs. Boffin went to look at it, and findin 
it beyond a doubt Eminently Aristocratic (though a trifle high ani 
dull, which after all, may be part of the same thing), took it. Ml 
literary man was so friendly as to drop into a charming piece ¢ 
poetry on that occasion, in which he complimented Mrs. Boffi 
on coming into possession of... how did it go, my dear ?” 

Mrs. Boffin replied— 


“The gay, the gay and festive scene, 
The halls, the halls of dazzling light.” 


‘“That’s it. And it was made neater by there really being tw 
halls in the house, a front ’un and a back ’un, besides the servants 
He likewise dropped into a very pretty piece of poetry to be sure 
respecting the extent to which he would be willing to put himse 
out of the way to bring Mrs. Boffin round, in case she ever got lo 
in her spirits in the house. Mrs. Boffin has a wonderful memory 
Will you repeat it, my dear ?” 

Mrs. Boftin complied by reciting the verses in which this obligin 
offer had been made exactly as she had received them. : 


“Tl tell thee how the maiden wept, Mrs. Boffin, 
When her true love was slain, ma’am, 
And how her broken spirit slept, Mrs. Boffin, 
And never woke again, ma’am. 
Pll tell thee (if agreeable to Mr. Boffin) how the steed drew nigh, 
And left his lord afar ; 
And if my tale (which I hope Mr. Boffin might excuse) show 
make you sigh, 
Pll strike the light guitar.” ; 
Could there be more callous treatment of a sentimental song th 
that ? “The Light Guitar” is a very old song now. I remember 
in song albums when I was very young, but many a year must ha’ 
passed since it was sung in public, or even at a drawing-room part 
and I cannot find it in any modern collection. How old it is, is shoy 
by the fact that Dickens quoted it in Sketches by Boz. It was, 
course, a memory of his childhood, probably when his sister, as a p 
at the Academy of Music, sang sentimental ballads. The memor 
a sentimental ballad heard in childhood rarely fades, and in this ¢ 
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e find Dickens mentioning the song in his first book in 1836, and in 
is last book but one thirty years later. The words were written by 
arry Stoe Van Dyke, and John Barnett was the composer. It was 
he second verse which Wegg so atrociously mutilated : 


Ill tell thee how the maiden wept, 
When her true love was slain, 

And how her broken spirit slept, 
Never to wake again. 

Dll tell thee how the steed drew nigh, 
And left his lord afar; 

But if my tale should make you sigh, 
Pll strike the light guitar. 


That this song, for all its banality, enjoyed great popularity is proved 
by the number of parodies it “ inspired.”” Among these were “‘ The 
Sweet Guitar ” and “ The Mild Cigar.” 

We know that Dickens owed his intimate acquaintance with Moore’s 
Trish Melodies to his sister Fanny’s association with the Academy. 
I believe he quotes from them in every book. Wegg had blundered 
his way through some of them. For instance, when he was assured 
by Mr. Boffin that there was no intention of pensioning him off, he 
exclaimed : 


“That, sir, is quite another pair of shoes. Now my independence 

as a man is again elevated. Now I no longer 
Weep for the hour, 
When to Boffin’s Bower, 
The Lord of the Valley with offers came ; 

Neither does the moon hide her light 

From the heavens to-night, 
And weep behind her clouds o’er any individual in the present 

Company’s shame.” 


The old Philistine was mutilating Moore’s ‘“‘ Eveleen’s Bower,” the 
first verse of which runs : 


Eveleen’s power. 


Tuomas Moors, (UNKNOWN.) 


1 Oh! weep for the hour When to E - ve-leen’s bowr The 


came ; The moon hid her light From the 
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Mr. Venus, recalling old Harmon for Wegg’s benefit, declared : 


‘“‘He was the specimen of old gentleman, sir, that I should judge 
likely to take such opportunities as this place offered, of stowings 
away money, valuables, may be papers.” 


And Mr. Wegg replied : 


“As one that was ever an ornament to human life, as one that 
the poet might have had his eye on, in writing the national naval. 
words, . 

Helm-a-weather, now lay her close, 
Yard-arm and yard-arm she lies ; 

Again, cried I, Mr. Venus, t’other dose, 
Man shrouds and grapple, sir, as she flies ’ 


that is to say, regarded in the light of true British oak, for such’ 
you are—explain, Mr. Venus, the expression ‘ papers.’ ”” 


Mr. James Lightwood, in his “ Dickens and Music,” says that the: 
first line of this verse is from ‘‘ The Tar for all Weathers,” the author- 
ship of which is unknown. I have failed to find that song, and from: 
inquiries I have made, I incline to the opinion that if it existed it: 
must have been some imitation or plagiarism of the song with exactly 
the same title by Charles Dibdin. That commences : 


I sail’d from the Downs in the Nancy, 

My jib how she smacked through the breeze ’ 
She’s a vessel as light to my fancy, 

As ever sail’d on the salt seas. 


The third verse does contain just a suggestion of Mr. Wegg’s 
sentiment, and it may be another example of his ruthless method of 
adaptation : 

When we enter’d the Gut of Gibralter, 
I verily thought she’d have sunk, 

For the wind so began for to alter, : 
She yaw’d just as though she was drunk, 

The squall tore the mainsail to shivers, 
Helm-a-weather the hoarse boatswain cries ; 

Brace the foresail athwart ; see she quivers, 
As through the rough tempest she flies. 


‘ 


One of the most outrageous instances of maltreatment of a song by 


Mr. Wegg was his “ quotation ” from the most famous in his repertory 
—* My Ain Fireside.” | 


“Walk in, brother,” said Silas, clapping him (Mr. Venus), on the 
shoulder, “and take your seat in my chimney corner ”—at Boffin’s 
Bower—*‘ for what says the old ballad ? 

“No malice to dread, Sir, 

And no falsehood to fear, 
But truth to delight me, Mr. Venus, 
And I forget what to cheer. : 
Li toddle dee om dee, ; 
And something to guide, 
My ain fireside, Sir, 
My ain fireside.’ ”’ . 
| 
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How gravely his memory was at fault on this occasion will be seen 
y a perusal of the second verse of the original song : 


Nae falsehood to dread, nae malice to fear, 

But truth to delight me, and kindness to cheer ; 

Nae force now upon me to seem wae or glad, 

I may laugh when I’m merry, and sigh when I’m sad. 
Of a roads to pleasure that ever were tried, 

There’s nane half so sure as my ain fireside. 


Neither in the first nor in the second verse is there any sort of allusion 
o “something to guide.” This song was tremendously popular when 
ickens was a boy (the authoress, Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, died in 
816), and even to-day one occasionally hears it. 

Asked by Mr. Boffin if he knew Gibbon’s book, Wegg replied : 


“T haven’t been not to say right slap through him very lately, 
having been otherways employed, Mr. Boffin. But know him ? 
Old familiar declining and falling off the Rooshan ? Rather, sir ! 
Ever since I was not as high as your stick. Ever since my eldest 
brother left our cottage to enlist into the army. On which occasion, 
as the ballad that was made about it describes : 

Beside that cottage door, Mr. Boffin, 
A girl was on her knees ; 
She held aloft a snowy scarf, Sir, 
Which (my eldest brother noticed) fluttered in the breeze. 
She breathed a prayer for him, Mr. Boffin, 
A prayer he could not hear, 
And my eldest brother lean’d upon his sword, Mr. Boffin, 
And wiped away a tear. 


He was appropriating one of the popular ballads that hung on his 
lothes horse. “The Soldier’s Tear” was by Alexander Lee. It 
belonged to a type of sentimental ballad that has no real counterpart 
o-day. By quoting the first two verses in full, one obtains a proper 
appreciation of the sweeping freedom with which Wegg was treating it. 


The Soldier’s Tear. 


Words by T. H. Barty, Ese. ALEXANDER Lex. 
Larghetto. 
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Upon the hill he turned, 
To take a last fond look 

Of the valley and the village church, 
And the cottage by the brook ; 

He listened to the sounds, 
So familiar in his ear, 

And the soldier leant upon his sword, 
And wiped away a tear. 


Wegg was less brutal with “The Peasant Boy,” only a lapse of ' 
memory preventing him from getting the first verse correct : 


Thrown on the wide world, doom’d to wander and roam, 
Bereft of my parents, bereft of a home, 

A stranger to something and what’s his name joy, 

Behold little Edmund, the poor Peasant boy. 


For “ something,” substitute ‘‘ pleasure,” and for “‘ what’s his name | 
joy,” read “to comfort and joy,” and we have the verse correct. 
This was another banal production of the time that was very popular. 
The music was by Parry. 

On one occasion Mr. Wegg freely adapted the opening of Ben Jonson’s 
lovely song ‘‘ Drink to me only” : 

I wish you to see it with your eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine. 


Then farewell! my trim-built wherry. ; 
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Only once, as far as I can discover, did he quote faultlessly. When 
he begged Mr. Boffin not to allow himself “ to be made uncomfortable 
by the pang it gives me to part from my stock and stall,” he declared : 


“Similar emotions was undergone by my own father when 
promoted for his merits from his occupation as a waterman to a 
situation under Government. His Christian name was Thomas. 
His words at the time (I was then an infant, but so deep was their 
impression on me, that I committed them to memory) were : : 
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‘Then farewell, my trim-built wherry, 
Oars and coat and badge farewell ! 
Never more to Chelsea Ferry, 
Shall your Thomas take a spell !’ 


i ... My father got over it, Mr. Boffin, and so shall I.” 


A Of course, this is from a number in Dibdin’s play “ The Waterman.” 
|! a Seay to at the Monthly Meeting of the Brick Lane Branch, in 
Pickwick. 


THE MAN DICKENS* 
i NEW “PSYCHOGRAPHIC” STUDY FROM AMERICA 


tone Cs Nilo ells ELON S 


EYOND a doubt this is one of the half-dozen most important 
books on Dickens that have been published in the last quarter 
fa century. No future biographer or student of Dickens will be able 
D ignore it. 
I have written that at the very start lest anything that may follow 
ould be misunderstood. 
)} Mr. Wagenknecht has adopted the method of ‘“ Psychography.” 
Le gives us a chapter to tell us what this means, and the inventor of 
he method has himself written an introduction. I have read both 
hore than once and very conscientiously, and honesty forces me to 
ay that I can discover in “ psychography ” very little more than a 
ew “ blessed word.” 
Somewhere in this book (although I cannot turn up the passage at 
he moment) it is suggested that a man’s intimate acquaintance 
s not likely to be his best biographer. I accept biography, of 
ourse, as something much more than a chronological record—though 
hat is essential—but this suggestion raises the old, old question ; 
md I have come to the conclusion that the intimate friend, provided 
hat he has the qualifications of a biographer at all—as Forster 
ertainly had—is the best biographer; witness Boswell, Lockhart, 
raskell, Trevelyan. I hold, too, that no good biography can be 
yritten by one who is not in complete sympathy with his subject, 
cause sympathy is the child of understanding. The third person, 
rho never knew his subject, is liable to fall into pit-holes. Let me 
ry to illustrate. Mr. Wagenknecht tells of an acquaintance of his 
rho, when the question came up in his family circle whether the 
1oney available for Spring Cleaning should be used to paint the 
utside of the house or to paper the rooms within, settled the problem 
ith “ O, by all means, put it on the outside, where it will show.” 
he inference is absolute that Mr. Wagenknecht means us to under- 
‘and that this remark must be taken literally as a perfect revelation 


* The Man Charles Dickens: A Victorian Portrait,’’ by Edward Wagenknecht. With 
1 Introduction by Gamaliel Bradford, and with illustrations. Boston and New York: 
oughton Mifflin Co., 4 Dollars; London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 18s. 6d. net. 
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of a love of outside show. But he knows the man, and that is th 
point. I do not know the man. Let us suppose that “ Punch’ 
had printed that under a picture of a “ fed up” male citizen, seatec 
in the family circle composed of a wife and couple of daughters of th 
acute suburban type. Should we not have concluded that the poo 
fellow was simply making a feeble attempt at sarcasm ? 

If the intimate friend is not the ideal person to write a biographyy 
this is the difficulty with which we are faced. The “inventor” ot 
‘‘ psychography ” admits in his introduction to this book that ha 
would have produced a totally different portrait of Dickens from 
exactly the same materials and by this very method. Why? Because 
almost all the Victorians are antipathetic to him, and “none more 
so than Dickens.” Mr. Wagenknecht, after probably the most con: 
scientious study that has been made of all that Dickens wrote and said! 
and of all that has been written and said about him, unhesitatingly 
endorses Carlyle’s historic tribute, but Mr. Bradford would have 
done nothing of the kind. Mr. Bradford acknowledges that he woulc 
have come to the subject in unsympathetic mood, which means tha‘ 
he would have put literal interpretations on many things that other: 
of us would read quite differently. There’s the rub. We have only 
print to work with ; Forster had his knowledge of the man, his memory} 
of the flash of eye, the gesture, the circumstances of the moment, 0 
the company in which such and such a thing was said and done, the 
tone of voice in which the man spoke, and so on. I think Mr. Wagen 
knecht has not always avoided what would have seemed to me at 
obvious pitfall. As evidence that Dickens ‘‘ had the bad habit o 
worrying Over inconsequential things,” he recalls that when th 
novelist was getting ready to act in Montreal, in 1842, he wrote 
“T shall want a flaxen wig and eyebrows; and my nightly rest i 
broken by visions of there being no such commodities in Canada. — 
wake in the night in a cold perspiration, surrounded by imaginar 
barbers, all denying the existence or possibility of obtaining sue 
articles.” Seriously, I think if Dickens could have foreseen the 
being quoted 87 years afterwards as evidence of a habit of worryin 
over trifles, he would have enjoyed the joke. 

It is worth recalling that Dickens once said that he would live i 
dread if he thought there was a Boswell in his circle, and the dang 
of the Boswellian method is obvious. If he had ever dreamed thi 
these exuberances might be some day taken hold of and placed und 
the psychographic microscope, I verily believe he would have imitate 
his own Scrooge, and have become as “ secret, self-contained, at 
solitary as an oyster.” This method is apt to lead to unjust co 
clusions. For instance, Mr. Wagenknecht says that “ where missio: 
were concerned, Dickens seems to have felt not only that chari 
should begin at home, but that it should end there.” I am boul 
to say that I am completely unaware of anything to justify such 
assumption. It is only fair to remark that these things are contain 
in a chapter entitled, ‘‘ Speech of the Devil’s Advocate,” in which | 
the worst that can be said is examined, and at the end of which t 
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author endorses Carlyle’s judgement, but even in such a chapter I 
‘Bee no need for prompting the advocate. 

There are other points, but one does not want to risk the charge 
jot hypercriticism in respect of a book which is as complete a vindication 
Hof Dickens as one could wish to have. 

I feel, however, that I must refer to just one other matter. Mr. 
agenknecht quotes the letter which Dickens sent to his wife by 
WWorster when their baby Dora died, and he calls it an ‘“‘ oh ! so revealing 
Metter.” He remarks: “In perfectly amazing fashion, he combines 
@tender sympathy for her grief with a very evident contempt of her 
intellectual and spiritual resources.” I think that if the prayer that 
jaccompanied the letter had been printed, it would have been much 
#more revealing, but apart from that, we ought to bear in mind that 
1 while practically nothing is known of Mrs. Dickens, no man of the 
Victorian era lived more in the limelight than her husband. There 
is no man of the period in respect of whom more material is available 
}to those who would estimate his character. There is overwhelming 
flevidence of the possession by him of human sympathy and tenderness, 
of love of everything that has relation to the home and the happy 
jiamily circle. But what does this “oh ! so revealing letter ” reveal ? 
Most clearly, standing alone, it reveals a condescending sympathy 
with his wife in their mutual grief, and a contempt for her intellectual 
and spiritual resources. Of course, Mr. Wagenknecht will not say 
that it should be allowed to stand alone. He weighs a thousand other 
acts and utterances, and decides that Carlyle spoke true. Why then 
idoes he write of this letter as “oh! so revealing.” ? How can we, 
using “psychographic ” methods, form a judgment on Dickens’s 
relations with his wife, unless we have a “ psychograph” of Mrs. 
Dickens? And that we can never have. I hope I have not mis- 
understood our author. He may, after all, mean that the letter is 
revealing in respect of the wife, and not of the husband, but I do not 
think so. 

The illustrations I have given indicate, I think, the unreliability 
of this “‘ psychographic ” method. They have been selected with no 
| other object. This book is excellent. It seems to me to be the most 
| complete—the final, conclusive, answer to the detractors of Dickens. 
It is as thorough a piece of work as one imagines to be possible. About 
| the only writer that matters to whom Mr. Wagenknecht does not 
seem to have gone is Crotch, a fact which puzzles me considerably. 
The selections have been well made; everything there is to be said for 
and against Dickens has been frankly written down and weighed in 
the balance with the most scrupulous fairness. Mr. Wagenknecht’s 
industry is amazing, his conscientiousness is beyond praise, his judicial 
capacity is admirable. Every Dickensian will be grateful to him for 
his work. But—the illustrations I have given, and Mr. Bradford’s 
frank admission show that the method adopted is far from being 
of the nature of a science. One shudders at thought of what would 

be the result if “ Ephesian ” were to produce a “ psychograph ” of 
Dickens ! 


2 
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THE ORIGINAL OF “ BLEAK HOUSE” 


By W. C. DAY 


HERE is a peculiar fascination to Dickensians in identifying the 
homes and surroundings of the characters created by Dickens, 
and one more addition to the list is contemplated by the writer in the 


identification of ‘‘ Bleak House.” 


Nast Hyde, near St. Albans. 
The suggested original of Bleak House 


Tam aware that 
the task of finding 
the house which 
Dickens so intim- 
ately described 
has been attemp- 
ted before and 
that many au- 
thorities are 
agreed that the 
house known as 
Gombards in St. 
Albans is’ the 
original. 

With the 
novelist as my 
authority, let me 
say at once that 
there is no founda- 
tion for this, as in 
chapter six we 
read: ‘‘ the long 
night had closed 
in before we came’ 
to St. Albans, near 
to which town, 
Bleak House was; 
we knew.” ) 

The word 
“near” in: ‘this 
sentence is' im-_ 
portant. Gom- 
bards is “in” St 


Albans and therefore cannot also be “ near” as the sentence requires. 
Furthermore the description as given in the book does not fit 
Gombards. Obviously Bleak House must be near to St. Albans and 


must fit in with Dickens’s description. 


Lest this article be as unduly dragged out as the case of Jarndyce 
v. Jarndyce, let us come as fast as the carriage will bring us to Esther’s 
new home, where we shall find a welcome from Mr. Jarndyce. / 

Referring once again to chapter six we find: “‘ When we turned out 
of the town, round a corner, .. . . there was a light sparkling on the 


] 
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p of a hill before us, and the driver, pointing to it with his whip, and 
fying, ‘That’s Bleak House!’ ... . Presently we lost the light, 
wesently we saw it, presently lost it, presently saw it and turned into 
i. avenue of trees, and cantered up towards where it was beaming 
x ightly. It was in a window of what seemed to be an old-fashioned 

#puse, with three peaks in the roof in front and a circular sweep leading 
™ the porch. A bell was rung as we drew up.” 

@ There are a number of points in the above quotation which will 
#quire to be dealt with, but before doing so let me say that the house 
hich readily fits in with the description is known as Great Nast 
yde and stands some little distance from the main Hatfield-St. 
Ibans road midway between these two places. There is an avenue 

trees leading from the road to this delightfully old-fashioned house, 
hich has the requisite number of peaks in the roof and a circular 
weep leading to the porch. 

The interior of Great Nast Hyde exactly fits the description given 
ther on in the same chapter, for the floor levels of the rooms are far 
om uniform ; there are steps leading from room to room all over the 
ouse, and there are numerous little halls and passages revealing unsus- 
ected rooms. 

The house has had a varied career, having been a monastery until 
Henry VIII. annexed it for the Crown. It then became a farm-house 
n the possession of the Kentish family, a rectory, and finally a private 
ouse. 

Returning to the second quotation given above, I would draw 
ttention to the light which “ presently we lost, etc.” The disappear- 
mee and reappearance of the light may be accounted for in two 
VAYS : 

(1) That the light was obscured by the hedges, contours in the road 
or other objects crossing the vision of the travellers ; and 

(2) That the light itself only appeared at fixed intervals. 

An old gardener, until quite recently employed at the house, affirms 
shat as a boy he remembers a revolving light in the turret, which is 
till on the roof. In this same turret there still hangs the bell which 
Was rung as the party drew up at the door. 

I have not been able to establish that Dickens ever visited the house, 
out it is highly probable, as he knew the neighbourhood quite well. 
{t will be recalled that when Bill Sikes met the pedlar with the specific 
or removing stains in the inn at Hatfield—the “ Eight Bells” at the 
oot of Fore Street—he resented the allusion to the stain on his hat, 
and dashed out into the street, taking the road to St. Albans. Now 
yuite close to Great Nast Hyde, on this same road, is a number of 
poplars, and Bill Sikes lay down to rest in a shed close to three poplars. 
There are no more trees of this species for a mile or more around. 
Near the poplars is a pond in which local tradition says Bill tried to 
drown the dog. During the night Bill was aroused by a confused 
noise and the shouts of ‘‘ Fire” from a farm-house at Roestock close 

by, and to reach this he would have to pass “ Bleak House.” It is, I 
believe, commonly accepted that the fire referred to was that at Hatfield 
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House, but perhaps I may be allowed to show at a later date that this 
is wrong, and so I will leave the matter now. 

My Lord and gentlemen, I have sketched the case for the Crown 
and it only remains for me to add that Great Nast Hyde is known to 
old inhabitants as “‘ Bleak House.” It has been filmed as such, am 
it is the only house in Hertfordshire which answers to Dickens's 
description of Esther’s house. 


A NEW DICKENS STORY 


MBE: FRED ROE, R.1., has just brought out, through Methuens, his: 

latest book, ‘‘ Essex Survivals.’’ A sound guinea’s-worth of} 
entertaining text and beautiful drawings, the volume finds a note of! 
completeness in more than one Dickens allusion. The best of these 
is a story which can best be told in Mr. Roe’s own words : 


In the case of that fine old hostelry, the King’s Head, at Chigwell, 
no pains are spared to preserve both its Dickensian traditions and 
its ancient features. 

My first acquaintance with this, the ‘** Maypole ” Inn, was made 
more years ago than I care to remember. . . . The landlord, a fine 
old-fashioned specimen of his class, allowed me every facility to 
make a finished study of the elaborately carved fire-place in the 
‘* Chester Room.” I well recall a narrative which he regaled me with, 
and will repeat it as nearly as possible in his own words. 

‘A good many years ago, before I became licensee here, I was 
told by my predecessor that one day two gentlemen came in and 
ordered a meal. They had a table in this room, by the window, 
close to where you are sitting. At the finish they called the landlord 
up and asked if he could let them have a bottle of good port to end 
up with. He said, ‘ Yes, gentlemen, I can,’ and went down to the 
cellar and brought up a bottle of 18—. He served them with this 
and they tasted it. One of them said, politely, ‘ Will you take a 
glass of wine with us, landlord ?’ : 

‘Thank you, sir, I will. Here’s my best respects.’ 

“'They had a bit of a chat about the old house, and my predecesso! 
could see that it was not the first time the gentlemen had beer 
there. Landlord drank his wine up and was just going to leave 
the room when the gentleman who’d been talking to him said, q 
suppose, landlord, you don’t happen to know me ?’ ; 

‘No, sir, he said. ‘I haven’t that pleasure.’ 

‘My name is Charles Dickens,’ said the gentleman. 

‘ And mine,’ says the other rather pompously, ‘ is John Forster |’? 


Mr. Roe comments on the place as he then saw it and how we hav 
all seen it through the graphic pages of Barnaby Rudge. As t 
Cattermole’s illustrations, well, like H. K. Browne’s, Fred Barnard’ 
and the rest, they are excellent, up to a point; but Mr. Roe marvel 
how Dickens came to pass, for Press, the quasi-Tudors, quasi 
Cattermolerisms without a protest—if he did! A delightful book 


W. B. K. 
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i UTH ABOUT MR. MOPES 
f OR WANDERING ON TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND* 
By A. E. BROOKES CROSS 

I 


) ICKENS’S loathing for wilful dirt and squalor was never more 
i forcibly expressed than when he wrote the opening chapters 
i Tom Tiddler’s Ground, containing the character sketch of one Tom 
wfopes the Hermit, whom he most ruthlessly and, as I hope to prove, 
Sbmewhat unfairly castigated. The story, which formed part of the 
#861 Christmas number of All The Year Rownd, relates how Mr. 
#raveller refreshes himself at an inn on his way to visit the Hermitage. 
Whe reader will remember the opening dialogue : 


“ And why Tom Tiddler’s Ground ?” asked the Traveller. 
“ Because he scatters halfpence to tramps and such like,” returned 
the Landlord, ‘‘ and of course they pick ’em up.” 

“And you call him a hermit,” said the Traveller. 

“They call him such, and he is in general so considered.” 

“What 7s a hermit ?” 

“What is it ?”’ repeated the Landlord. 

“Yes, what is it ?... Dll tell you what I suppose it to be,’ 
the Traveller, ‘“‘ an abominably dirty thing.” 

“Mr. Mopes is dirty, it cannot be denied,”’ said the Landlord. 

*““Intolerably conceited ?” 

‘*“Mr. Mopes is vain of the life he leads, some do say,’ 
Landlord. 

“A slothful unsavoury, nasty reversal of the laws of human 
nature,” said the Traveller, ‘‘ and for the sake of God’s working 
world and its wholesomeness, both moral and physical, I would put 
‘the thing on the treadmill (if I had my way) wherever I found it ; 
whether on a pillar or in a hole, whether on Tom Tiddler’s Ground 

or a Hindoo fakeer’s ground, or any other ground.” 


’ 


said 


> 


replied the 


fter which diatribe, admirable as rhetoric but lacking somewhat in 
mlightenment and tolerance, the Traveller in due course proceeded 
n his journey and, from the grounds of the house occupied by Mr. 
‘opes, interviewed that celebrity as the reader can learn for himself. 
Now Mr. Mopes is but a transparent disguise for one Mr. James Lucas, 
’r as he was known locally, Squire Lucas, the Hertfordshire Hermit 
ho, to qucte Dickens : 


“by suffering everything about him to go to ruin, and by dressing 
himself in a blanket and skewer, and by steeping himself in soot 
| and grease and other nastiness, had acquired great renown in all 
that countryside—far greater renown than he could ever have won 
for himself if his career had been that of an ordinary Christian, or 
decent Hottentot. He even blanketed and skewered and sooted 
and greased himself into the London papers.” 

_* Thanks are due to Mr. E. P. Thompson, A.R.I.B.A., for his newspaper cuttings, without 


vhich this article would not have been written. Mr. Thompson made a personal visit to the 
ermit in 1866, which, he states, he will never forget.—A.E.B.C. 
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Dickens, in 1861, when a guest of his friend and fellow artist Lor 
Lytton, formed one of a party to visit the Hermitage ; and as presun 
ably this was the only occasion upon which he did so, we may safel: 
assume that the circumstances and the interview related in t 
Christmas Story were in the main drawn from his imagination, a 
it is evident, from some slight discrepancy of detail that will 1 
shown later, that in using his material he took considerable literar 
license. 

Much attention is bestowed in these days to problems of ments 
instability, and the tendency is ever towards fuller consideration ¢ 
pathological and other factors governing conduct before condemnatio: 
of the subject, but Dickens, in his plain, forthright manner—intolerane 
one had almost written—would have none of this, and regarded th 
case of Mr. Lucas as one of wilful unadulterated egotism, morbi) 
vanity and wrongheadedness. Any other view was alien to hi 
temperament and possibly outside his comprehension. 


Il. 


The history of Mr. Lucas as culled from the columns of the contem 
porary press at the time of his death, notably the ~ Hertfordshir 
Gazette’ of May 2nd, 1874, is the history of one who in his childhoo 
and manhood displayed minor oddities or eccentricities of behaviow 
though apparently nothing more serious, such as a preference for takin 
his meals alone, and riding to hounds in bare feet with his boots hangin 
around the horse’s neck. He was born on 21st December, 1813, an 
lived part of his life at least with his mother and brother at *‘ Elmwood, 
Redeoats Green, near Stevenage, in comfortable circumstances. TI 
house was a substantial one, though small, surrounded by pleasw 
grounds and approached by a drive. Mr. Lucas is stated to hay 
been trained in his youth for a chemist, subsequently working for 
doctor, and when his mother died in 1849 is believed to have embalme 
her body himself, for she was not buried until the public authoriti 
intervened some three months later. 

He there and then commenced his extraordinary life of seclusio 
The house was allowed to fall into ruin and decay ; the windows, doo 
and all apertures were barricaded and secured by logs, stanchions ai 
rivets ; the horses were sent away; the family chariot was left in tl 
coach-house to moulder and the rooms were left unoccupied, except 
kitchen or scullery with a small grated window set high in the wall, 
which the Hermit lived. A day and night watchman were employe 
although one account refers to them as “ keepers,” to keep out burgla 
and other marauders. The Hermit appears to have subsisted meagre 
on bread and cheese, and at one time milk, with an occasional r 
herring. 

In the earlier period of retirement, he seems to have been a famili 
figure in the neighbourhood, but as time went on he became more a: 
more retired, until he remained wholly secluded. 

During the later years he bought his bread from two bakers, b 
would not purchase any loaf they chose to offer, insisting on selecti 
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food, gin and alms. 


and he gave more 
money to Roman 
Catholics because his 
mother had been of 
that religion. 

Mr. Lucas was not 
always moping and 
his happiest moments 
were when he was 
entertaining children. 
One account tells of 

his regaling two hun- 
dred of them—each 
of whom received a 
penny, a bun, sweets 
and, such as could 
take it, a glass of gin 
and water. ““ They 
were all made happy, 
-and Mr. Lucas was 
as joyful as any of 
them.” 

In this manner Mr. 
Lucas appears to 
have spent a quarter 
of a century until 

1874 when, in his six- 
tieth year, a stroke 
eaused his sudden 
death. He was found 
cold and naked, dying 
on his couch of ashes. 
It is recorded that 
when cleansed of the 
accumulation of the 
filth of all those years 
of squalor and neg- 
lected personal hy- 
-giene he looked “calm 


one or two from the cart. He satisfied his thirst with water and gin 
and wine. (A considerable stock of wine, which had lain undisturbed 
since his mother’s death, was found after he was dead.) It is true 
he took a pint of milk every other day but this was for his two cats, 
not for himself. He eschewed normal clothes and wore a blanket 
held together by a wooden skewer, and sat and slept on a heap of 
cinders and soot. He was partial to tramps, and if, after searching 
questions, they satisfied him of their genuineness he regaled them with 


The reason he relieved tramps so liberally 


was because his mother would never turn a beggar away unassisted 


BLEAK HOUSE CAMEOS 


By WALTER DEXTER 


Tue long stables in a barren, red-brick 
courtyard, where there is a great bell in 
a turret, and a clock with a large face. 
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and beautiful in death... . He looked like alabaster or ivory and hi 
hands were small and delicate as a lady’s... . His hair. . . brushee 


back from his forehead showed the brow of an intelligent man,’, 
while another account states that ‘‘ a more beautiful corpse was neve 
seen.” He was buried quietly in the family vault in Hackney Chure 
yard on 25th April, 1874. 

He had a balance of £2000-£3000 in the bank when he died, and i 
said to have had an income of about £300 a year which would have 
been nearer £2000 if, he asserted, he had had all the property to whick 
he was entitled. 

There is reason to believe that he was a kind-hearted and generou: 
man, and that the poor people in his vicinity knew him and appreciatec 
his benevolence. In 1851 he was examined by the Lunacy Com: 
missioners, one of whom, John Forster, ‘‘ found that so far from being 
insane, the Hermit was a man of most acute intellect.” 

The precise reason for his chosen life is obscure, as it inevitably mus’ 
be in such circumstances, but it is believed that it was to spite a relative 
against whom he was intensely bitter and who, he imagined, wa: 
endeavouring to deprive him of his rights. There appears to be no doubt 
that he lived in fear of being murdered by violence or poison. 

That he was a man of sensibility, and fully conscious of th 
course he was following, is substantiated by one who knew him, wh« 
wrote : 


‘On one occasion, being pressed by an acquaintance on hi: 
manner of living he spoke with a faltering voice telling me that if _ 
knew his history it would account in a very great degree for th 
manner in which he lived. . . . Talking about his capability to live ¢ 
different life, he said he thought it was wicked for a healthy man t 
ride about in a carriage for pleasure and, while poverty and misery 
existed around him and his fellow creatures, he thought it was hi 
duty to use his means to alleviate their sufferings—a sentimen 
which did not strike me at the time as being particularly idiotic.” 


While yet another friend has written : 


_ In answering an enquiry as to why he did not lead a respectabl 
ife and fulfil what should be his destiny, he replied, ‘I am fulfillin 
my destiny,’ and added, ‘I behave better to the world than th 
world behaves to me.’ ” 

_ When he explained that the relative always plotting agains 
him could be thwarted in no other way, and that his present habit 
and mode of life completely frustrated all attempts to injure hin 
he fully believed his own theory. He possessed a copy of Toi 
Tiddler’s Ground, and he even suggested that his enemy ha 
instigated Dickens to make up the story, which was false fro 
beginning to end. No such traveller had visited him; no bill 
of wood was there for the traveller to sit on, and after pointir 
out several maccuracies he dwelt with much emphasis on tl 
statement of his lying down and being descried through the barre 
window by the dying glow of the midsummer sunset coming in | 
the gate, ‘when as everybody knows,’ said he, ‘that the evenir 
sun in summer is over there,’ pointing in a contrary direction.” 
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That the Dickens story did not pass unchallenged may be inferred 
om ap following extract from “ London Society ” which appeared 
bon after: 


: “ Until he was deprived of his reason he (Mr. Lucas) was a man who, 
if not a profound scholar, was at least well educated ; who was 
conversant with the habits of good society, and who could express 
himself in well-chosen and thoughtful language ; who had a fair 
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THE rain is ever falling, drip, drip, drip, by day and night, upon the 
broad flagged terrace-pavement, The Ghost’s Walk....And from 
those days the name has come down—the Ghost’s Walk .. . it is an 
echo that is only heard after dark, and is often unheard for a 
long while together. But it comes back from time to time ; and so 
sure as there is sickness or death in the family, it will be heard then. 


competence, and what was once a pleasant home, and who might 
have taken his place among his fellow men at once dignified, honour- 
able and useful.” 


Thus, so far from the people who were personally acquainted with 
im being inspired with repugnance and contempt, Mr. Lucas’s course 
f life stirred them to sorrow for his mania and pity for his wasted 
pportunities, and after reading these almost unanimous records one 
an but feel regret that Dickens, in writing as he did, presented only 
ne side of a profoundly sad story. Had he exercised greater penetra- 
ion his judgment might have been tempered with a more kindly 
eling for one whose case was deserving rather of commiseration than 
f contumely and derision. 

In musing over this strange and dismal history one cannot help but 
call the almost parallel story of Miss Havisham in Great Expectations. 

K 
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On the one hand, mental breakdown of an already unstable natur 
induced no doubt by the loss of the mother; on the other hand, , 
similar breakdown, with no suggestion of previous abnormality, arisin 
from the loss of a lover and potential husband. In each instance e: 
emotional crisis leading to retirement, solitude, decay and animositi 
towards relatives and dependents. But how different the author! 
treatment of the theme. Never is Miss Havisham pictured as othe 
than a tragic figure; no derision, contempt or ill-placed humour 
directed at her or her mode of life; she is endowed with dignitt 
majesty even, in all her eccentricities, and her end is one of solemnitt 
pathos and tragedy. 

When the Traveller in Tom Tiddler’s Ground chose a Tinker as hl 
collaborator in expression, he choose one whose understanding « 
psychology was on his own level, and if this roadside philosopher: 
aphorism is applicable to the one case, it is no less so to the other : 


‘*TIn his trade metal that rotted for want of use had better be left t 
rot and couldn’t rot too soon, considering how much true meté 
rotted for over use and hard service.” 


And after all, Miss Havisham did a great deal more active harm 
than Mr. Mopes. 


DICKENS IN ADVERTISING 


OR some years it has been the custom of Ronuk, Ltd., to issue 
calendar with a scene from Dickens from the brush of Mr. S. 
Dadd. This year they have combined six of these delightful pictur 
in one hanging calendar. They did not use Ronuk in Dickens’s da 
the highly-polished floor of Mr. Turveydrop’s Academy was the produ 
of a very laborious process—for which the Victorian era was note 
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By THe Hon. CHARLES JAMESON 
(Retired Judge, Brisbane Courts) 


I 


DO not suppose any good Dickensian would resent honest criticism 
of Charles Dickens. To do so would betray a weakness of intellect 
hich might justly expose him to the scorn of those outside the Fellow- 
ip. Some of Dickens’s greatest friends are amongst those who have 
iticised him freely—notably G. K. Chesterton and George Gissing. 
maintain that some of Dickens’s work has shown the defects or faults 
his virtues, though his virtues throw the defects into the shade. 
If a man is generous to a fault, the very lavishness of that generosity 
a defect springing from the virtue that isin him. Dickens’s wholesale 
dicule of incompetency and his condemnation of evil were followed 
y great reforms ; by the abolition of imprisonment for debt after the 
ublication of David Copperfield and Little Dorrit; by the disappear- 
nee of bad schools after Nicholas Nickleby; by the passing of the 
upreme Court of Judicature Act amending and simplifying the law 
ifter Bleak House and its famous case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce ; by 
he abolition of executions in public and, indeed, the disappearance of 
nuch of the bitterness of sectarianism after Barnaby Rudge; by the 
Jevation of the nursing of the sick to one of the noblest professions 
iter Martin Chuzzlewit, and, if one can call it a reform, by the dawning 
yf the kindlier feeling for little children, which runs through all his 
works. If he went with those who carried reform too far in the 
xuberance of their generous feelings towards the poor and oppressed, it 
vas surely one of the defects of his virtues. As a young man he was 
alled a Radical—not a Socialist. Was it not the late King of Sweden 
who said that if a man is not a Socialist at twenty he has no heart ; 
f he remains a Socialist at thirty he has no head. 

Dickens was on the side of the progress, the advancement of the 
ace, advancement in which there must always be progression and 
etrogression. The race has advanced and is advancing in spite of the 
nitter cry, ““ The country is going to the dogs, sir.” 

_ But as an instance of ridicule that is too scathing, of condemnation 
hat is too great, I may take Dickens’s own experience as a reporter in 
he House of Commons, about 1831, when he was 19 years of age. 
‘Night after night,” he says, “ I record predictions that never come to 
ass, promises that are never fulfilled, explanations that are only 
neant to mystify. I wallow in words. Britannia, that unfortunate 
emale, is always before me, like a trussed fowl; skewered through 
ind through with office pens, and bound hand and foot with red tape. 
| am sufficiently behind the scenes to know the worth of political life. 
[am quite an infidel about it, and shall never be converted.” Do we 
10t here see the excess of the virtue? Granted that the 600 odd men 
n the House of Commons were taken from the ruling classes, and that 
here was a strong tendency to legislate for their own interests and for 
he advantage of their friends, were there no good men amongst them ? 
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What of William Wilberforce, philanthropist, member for Hull man 

years, who, in 1807, secured the passing of the law that slaves shoul 

no longer be bought and sold in the British colonies—that there shoul 
no longer be traffic in human souls? —Wilberforce’s work ended wit 

his life. He died in 1833—when all slaves in the British colonies wer 

set free, and twenty million pounds were paid to the planters in thi 
West Indies by way of compensation. Thereafter, if an American 
brought over his slave to England, the moment that slave’s foot touchee 
British soil he was a free man. Other instances overlooked by Dicken: 
might be given to show real “ worth” in political life as well as it: 
seamy side. 


PLE 


A titled personage in Dickens’s works is a person to be laughed a: 
or despised. In Nicholas Nickleby, Sir Mulberry Hawk is a black: 
guard and Lord Verisopht a fool. Where is the good aristocrat, the 
philanthropist, in Dickens’s pages? If peer and baronet were alsc 
politicians, there was no hope of redemption for them. Sir Leiceste: 
Dedlock in Bleak House was “‘ rarely bored. When he has nothing 
else to do he can always contemplate his own greatness. ‘“‘ It is a con: 
siderable advantage to a man to have so inexhaustible a subject.’ 
True, he appears in an entirely different character at the end of the 
story when struck down by paralysis. I incline to G. K. Chesterton’ 
view of the matter, that ‘“‘ whenever Dickens tried to make a change 
in a character he made a mess of it, as in the repentance of Dombey 
or the deterioration of Boffin.”” The second edition of Sir Leicester i 
not lifelike.’ 

As an example of the manner in which politicians who also hok 
titles are held up to derision, a description of the guests Sir Leiceste: 
Dedlock entertained at Chesney Wold may be taken. “ Then there 
is my Lord Boodle, of considerable reputation with his party, wh 
has known what office is, and who tells Sir Leicester Dedlock, witl 
much gravity, after dinner, that he really does not see to what th 
present age is tending. A debate is not what a debate used to be 
even a cabinet is not what it formerly was. He perceives with aston 
ishment that, supposing the present Government to be overthrown 
the limited choice of the Crown in the formation of a new Ministr 
would lie between Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas Doodle—supposing i 
to be impossible for the Duke of Foodle to act with Goodle, which ma; 
be assumed to be the case in consequence of the breach arising out ¢ 
that affair with Hoodle. Then, giving the Home Department and th 
Leadership of the House of Commons to Joodle, the Exchequer ¢ 
Koodle, the Colonies to Loodle, and the Foreign Office to Moodle 
what are you to do with Noodle ? You can’t offer him the Presidenc 
of the Council; that is reserved for Poodle. You can’t put him i 
the Woods and Forests; that is hardly good enough for Quoodk 
What follows? That the country is shipwrecked, lost, and gone t 
pieces (as is made manifest to the Patriotism of Sir Leicester Dedlock 
because you can’t provide for Noodle!” Poor work ! | 


ta 
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Again, to quote Chesterton, “ The particular things for which Dickens 
S condemned (and justly condemned by his critics) are precisely the 
hings which never prevented a man from being immortal, the chief 
of them being that he wrote an enormous amount of bad work... . 
Shakespeare, for instance, not only wrote an enormous amount of bad 
work but an enormous amount of enormously bad work.” Genius 
soars to the heights and descends to the depths. 

What produced this abuse of titles and politicians 2 The infamous 
aws of England made it lawful to work the child Dickens, of such 
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Tir, 


Mr. BoytTHorn ... lived in a pretty house, formerly the Parsonage- 
house, with a lawn in front, a bright flower-garden at the side, and 
a. well-stocked orchard and kitchen-garden in the rear, enclosed with 
a venerable wall that had of itself a ripened ruddy look. ... On 
one side of it was the terrible piece of ground in dispute, where Mr. 
Boythorn maintained a sentry in a smock-frock, day and night. 


narvellous gifts, for thirteen hours a day from Monday morning till 
aturday night, and the House of Commons, whose debates Dickens 
fterwards reported, permitted this iniquity and suffered it to continue 
mtil 1833, Charles Dickens then being 21 years of age. The Earl of 
haftesbury, both an aristocrat and a politician, by his efforts in that 
ehalf, had the hours of child labour reduced from 78 to 48 hours 
week, and the Saturday afternoon half-holiday was secured for all 
he manual workers. 

There were nine rotten boroughs for which the wealthy landholder 
ould return any member he chose to the House. Bribery at elections 
as carried on almost openly, and the House of Commons shut one eye 
nd winked the other. Large salaries, sinecures, were paid out of the 
ockets of the taxpayers to friends of the ruling classes. The wave of 
.dustrialism had not yet overflowed the land, and the soil of England, 
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from which large revenues were drawn, was held by the aristocra: 
and ruling classes. There were, indeed, crumbs of comfort; th 
squire’s son played cricket with the villagers, but the labourers on th 
large hereditary estates were paid miserable wages. In 1824 th 
agricultural labourer’s wage was nine shillings and fourpence a week 
The poor-houses fed the mills, shops and mines with children—to k 
worked there 13 hours a day—by the waggon-load. Fathers sent thet 
sons to work almost as soon as they could walk. An employer tol 
the poet Southey that the majority of these children would not liv 
to be 20 years of age. There was one law for the rich and another fc 
the poor. The peer was tried by his peers, the poor by the crimina 
courts, and the harshness of the punishments inflicted is at the presen 
day almost unbelievable. Lord Eldon, the then Lord Chancellor, wh! 
was contemporary with Dickens, wept on the woolsack when he hear’ 
that the statute had been repealed which enacted that the man wh! 
stole goods of the value of forty shillings or more should be hanged b: 
the neck till he was dead. 

Undoubtedly, Charles Dickens, impelled by the noble rage that wa 
in him, did go too far in his indictment of the House of Commons an 
of the aristocrats of England—the fault of his virtue. He was no 
one of those who say “ All is well with me, and therefore all is wel 
with everyone else,’ or who say “ If everyone is not all right it is hi 
own fault.” Such generalisation is too hasty and the logic fallacious 

Even if reform has gone too far, even if the landowners have, b 
weight of succession duty and taxation, become poor; even if th 
House of Lords is a shadow of its former self ; even if the members 
a House formerly said to be the best club in London occasionally shou 
terms of abuse unfit for a public-house across the floor at each othe1 
England is better on the whole than it was a hundred years ago. Th 
swing of the pendulum must ever go on. ; 


Il. 


Dickens has been charged moreover, with unfairness to ministel 
of religion. There are no less than fifteen of them in his novels. Fran 
Milvey and the Rev. Septimus Crisparkle are good and kindly clergy 
men; but the two that stand out most clearly in the mind’s eye ai 
the Rev. Josiah Stiggins and the Rev. Mr. Chadband. You wi 
remember how Tony Weller poured his troubles into the ear of his so 
Samivel, and told him how he went to one of the meetings which wel 
attended by his wife and many other women. The shepherd paus¢ 
in his address to shout out ‘‘ Where is the miserable sinner?” an 
“all the women turned and looked at me, Sammy. He did it agai 
I was gettin’ pretty wild. I says ‘Did you mean to apply that ’e 
obserwation to me?’ And then, Sammy, he called me a wessel, 
wessel of wrath, and all sorts of names. I just gave him two or thr 
for himself and two or three more for the Deputy (Stiggins) and walk 
off.” After Mrs. Tony Weller died, Tony sent for his son. Sam fou 
him sitting motionless in the parlour of the Marquis of Granby with 
crepe band a yard and a half long round his hat and hanging over t! 
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ck of his chair. “I was in a referree, Sammy,” he said. He did 
t repeat the usual warning to “ Bevare of vidders.” He told Sammy 
w his mother-in-law and he had made it up before she died. Stiggins 
peared in the room, heralded by his red nose. He got a tumbler, 
t a lump of sugar in it, went into the bar, half-filled it with rum, 
Hed it up with hot water from the kettle and took a satisfying draught. 
was then that the old coachman, who had pretended to be asleep, 
rang to his feet, dashed the rest of the hot rum in Stiggins’ face, 
ized him by the collar and rushed him out to the horse trough, kicking 
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On Sundays, the little church in the park is mouldy; the oaken 
pulpit breaks out into a cold sweat; and there is a general smell 
and taste as of the ancient Dedlocks in their graves. 


im all the way, ducked his head under the water till he was almost 
rowned, and dismissed him with a hearty kick. Exit the Rev. 
siah Stiggins, one of Dickens’s ministers of religion. 

The Rey. Mr. Chadband was not a drunkard, but a glutton—a large 
low man with a fat smile, a general appearance of having a good 
al of train-oil in his system, and a way of emphasising his points 
ith a dirty thumbnail. At the end of the story he appears in the 
aracter of a criminal attempting to blackmail Sir Leicester Dedlock. 
ne can understand Dickens’s detestation of the loathsome, ignorant 
rpocrites who make a living out of their pretended love for religion. 
There is only one judge in our author's novels—the absurd Mr. Justice 
areleigh, who presided in the case of Bardell v. Pickwick. Why is it 
at we have not one good judge in these novels? Dickens’s first novel 
dedicated to Sergeant Talfourd, who, at the bar, in Parliament, and 
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afterwards as judge, won the respect of everyone. Sir Arthur Helps 
a judge held in high esteem, was Dickens's personal friend. Charle: 
Dickens knew how well the great majority of these English judge; 
observed the obligation of their judicial oath (though many of thes: 
upright men seem to have considered that great severity was require 
of them by this very oath)—“I sincerely promise and swear that 
all times and in all things I will do equal justice to the poor and rich 
and discharge the duties of my office according to the laws and statutes 
of the realm to the best of my knowledge and ability, without fean 
favour or affection.” 

The omission of a good judge, in my view of the matter, is a defect’ 
but it is a defect of his virtue 4 

IX: 

And now it is with a sense of relief that I turn to the virtues of th: 
writer whose work has so often cheered and delighted us. Dicken 
did not worship the golden calf, though his work, as much throug] 
lecturing tours as by the copyright of his books, enabled him to leav 
£92,000 to be divided between his children. He enjoyed the pleasure 
of travel; he spent many pleasant hours in the company of his me! 
friends, and while his work took up the bulk of his time, he found leisur 
to be very helpful to his poorer brethren. It has been said that if h 
was not great as an author, he would have been great as an actor 
He formed a dramatic company; he coached it, was stage manage! 
stage carpenter, everything, and now and again when a poor literar 
brother died he toured the country with that company, gathering 1 
the money so badly needed for the widow and orphans. That wa 
done on the death of Douglas Jerrold and others. 

Dickens had great sympathy for the sufferings of children. Ther 
is an incident in his life that I have mentioned before, but which wi 
stand repeating. There was only one children’s hospital, badly foun 
and equipped, in 1858 or thereabouts, in the heart of London. It wa 
felt that something must be done. A great dinner was given, th 
tickets were sold at a fairly high price, and the profits were to be give 
to the institution. Knowing the great interest he took in the childret 
those associated with the movement asked Dickens to be chairmat 
Forster, in his “ Life of Dickens,” fortunately has preserved part ¢ 
his speech on that memorable occasion. He said, “ Some years ag 
being in Scotland, I went with one of the most humane members | 
the most humane of professions on a morning tour among some of tl 
worst-lodged inhabitants of the old town of Edinburgh. In the clos 
and wynds of that picturesque place—I am sorry to remind you wh: 
fast friends picturesqueness and typhus often are—we saw more povert 
and sickness in an hour than many people would believe in, in a lif 
Our way lay from one to another of the most wretched dwellings, reekit 
with horrible odours; shut out from the sky and from the air, me 
pits and dens. In a room in one of these, placed where there was : 
empty porridge pot, on the cold hearth, a ragged woman and son 
ragged children crouching on the bare ground near it, there lay in, : 
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d egg-box which the mother had begged from a shop, a little, feeble, 
an, sick child. With his little, wasted face, and his little hot, worn 
nds folded over his breast, and his little bright, attentive eyes (I 
n see him now, as I have seen him for several years), looking steadily 
us. There he lay, in his small, frail box, which was not at all a bad 
blem of the small body from which he was slowly parting—there 
lay, quite quiet, quite patient, saying never a word. ‘He seldom 
ied,’ the mother said ; ‘he seldom complained ; he lay there seemin’ 
woonder what it was a’ aboot.’ God knows, I thought, as I stood 
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WE came into the little village, and found a small inn, with 
the sign of the Dedlock Arms swinging over the road in front. 


oking at him, he had his reasons for wondering. . . . Many a poor 
hild, sick and neglected, I have seen since that time in London ; 
any have I also seen most affectionately tended, in unwholesome 
ouses and hard circumstances where recovery was impossible ; but 
t all such times I have seen my little drooping friend in his egg-box, 
nd he has always addressed his dumb wonder to me—what it meant 
nd why in the name of a gracious God, such things should be... . 
ut, ladies and gentlemen,” Dickens added, “ such things need not be, 
nd will not be, if this company, which is a drop of the lifeblood of 
1e great, compassionate public heart, will only accept the means of 
scue and prevention which it is mine to offer.” 
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£3,000 was at once collected in the room, and that sum, togeth’ 
with the profit from the tickets, went to the institution. That w 
“the little leaven that leaveneth the whole lump,” and now, sevent: 
years afterwards, children’s hospitals, well equipped with their stati 
of doctors and nurses, can be found in all the considerable towns ov« 
the face of the civilised world. 

Dickens was a member of the Church of England, but, as Gissin 
tells us, he was irritated and disgusted with the conduct of some « 
the clergy, and he left the Church. He attended the Unitarian Chure‘ 
for some time, but he came back to the Church before he died. Om 
of his grievances against his church was that it was not until 1848 tha 
any bishop of London had taken any interest in the housing of th 
poor. In his will Dickens exhorted his children humbly to guid 
themselves by the teaching of the New Testament in its broa: 
spirit, and to place no faith in any man’s narrow construction ¢ 
the letter here and there. This, Gissing says, is the essence of hi 
own religion, and, he adds, “ oddly as it may sound, his religion has 
a great deal to do and much to do with the tone and teaching ¢ 
his literary work.”” Why “ oddly’ I do not know, but that is wha 
Gissing says. 

In Bleak House, when John Jarndyce heard that the bailiff Coavinses 
as Harold Skimpole called him, had died, leaving three little orphans 
he went to see what could be done for them, taking Esther Summerso: 
and Ada Clare with him. The good landlady accompanied them w 
to the little room in which the three children were. She unlocked th 
door and they went in. Tom, the second child, was nursing the baby 
They had been locked in so that they might not wander out and hur 
themselves. “It’s not much to forgive ‘em the rent, sir,” said th 
landlady. “ Who could take it from them?” ‘* Well, well,” said m 
guardian, “ It is enough that the time will come when this good woma 
will find that it was much, and that ‘ Forasmuch as she did it to th 
least of these’. . .” j 

There you have Dickens’s religion—service to his fellow creatures 

More and more I think it is being realized that service to our felloy 
men is the true religion. 
_ In the great parable in which the righteous are told from th 
judgment seat that they had fed and clothed and housed the Kin 
and visited Him when sick and in prison, they were astonishec 
And when they asked how they had done this, the answer of the Kin 
came in the words that were quoted by John Jarndyce, ‘‘ Inasmuc 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these ye have done | 
unto Me.” They were probably men whom their best friend 
might not regard as religious in the conventional sense of the tern 
but it was what they had done that was accounted to them fe 
righteousness. 

Dickens teaches the lessons of the New Testament not only i 
the life, but also in the death of little children. Gissing does n¢ 


apres of little Paul Dombey either in the description of his life « 
eath. ' 


\ 
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V. 
It is the fashion of the present day to say that Dickens’s pathos was 
ced, mechanical, theatrical. I cannot see it, and I am glad that I 
not. The death of Paul Dombey and the vision of his mother is 
ry touching. 
There are few stories in literature which have made a greater im- 
ession upon the English-speaking world than that in which Dickens 
ites of Little Nell. I think it is the life, and not the death, of Little 
Il which has made this impression. As you will observe, there is 
deathbed scene in The Old Curiosity Shop. As said by George 
ssing, ““ Her death was not the dying of a little girl, but it was the 
nishing of a beautiful dream.’ In her life we see her bearing the 
rdens of the old grandfather, keeping him from evil, watching over 
m, sharing those terrible hardships which afterwards laid the seeds 
the disease that carried her away ; a life of service. 
Dickens’s defects were but as the shadows that darken the earth ; 
his work we have, now and again, glimpses of heaven. When 
ickens passed away, his friend, Thomas Carlyle, rugged cynic and 
ilosopher, spoke of him as “ The good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever 
iendly, noble Dickens, every inch of him an honest man.” 
Thackeray, who died before him, praised the “sweet, unsullied 
age’ of his great rival. But no truer tribute to the memory of 
ickens is to be found than that in the ‘“‘ Makers of Modern Fiction,” 
y W. J. Dawson, who writes: ‘‘ He peopled the imagination of his 
yuntrymen with the creatures of his art. He created a personal 
md between himself and his readers unique in the entire history of 
ferature. When, in later life, he appeared as the public interpreter 
his own books, he was received with the most frantic demonstrations 
affection. Never had any writer such a hold upon his readers— 
sver again can such a phenomenon be anticipated ; for that land is 
rtunate which can boast once in many centuries the birth and triumph 
'a writer who can unite the genius to be loved and the genius to 
eate as they were united in the life of Dickens.”’ 
Dickens’s earthly remains have lain in Westminster Abbey for sixty 
sars, but he has left us the precious gift of his works, and therein we 
in still hold commune with the spirit, grave or gay, that moved him 
; he wrote. 


GERMAN COMPOSER INSPIRED BY THE 
PICKWICK “PAPERS 


T a concert at the Tonhalle, Diisseldorf, the famous pianist, Hiilser, 
played a Suite for the piano called Pickwick, a cycle after Charles 
ickens, composed by Walter Niemann, Opus 93. It had a frank 
iccess, and was most interesting. This is, perhaps, the first time a 
ymposer has been inspired by Dickens to write for the piano. We all 
10w the famous duet ‘“‘ What are the Wild Waves Saying?” But 
lat was a song. Here a well-known modern composer has written 


veral pieces, each representing a character from The Pickwick pee, 
M. 
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DICKENS AND FECHTER 


By EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


THINK I have a word to add to the recent remarks in T! 

Dickensian concerning Dickens’s friendship for Charles Fechte: 
the actor. I refer especially to the indignant ietter in the Aut 
number, in which Sir Henry Fielding Dickens takes exception to My 
Ralph Straus’s contemptuous dismissal of Fechter as “* an Anglo-Frena 
actor of little merit.” 

When I was working on my book, ““ The Man Charles Dickens,” ’ 
found Dickens’s friendliness toward Fechter—like his friendlines 
toward G. A. Sala, Edmund Yates and Wilkie Collins—frequentt 
under fire. Even Mr. Ley, discussing Fechter in “ The Dickens Circle, 
speaks of the novelist’s interest as an “ obsession.”” As for Yates an 
Sala, I suppose everybody to-day agrees that Dickens was a gree 
deal kinder to them than they deserved. Concerning Wilkie Collir 
there may still be some ground for disagreement, though Mr. Strav 
can hardly be said to leave much of Collins, and he seems to hav 
plenty of evidence ready to hand. There remains then the matter ¢ 
Fechter. And on this point I have recently found a very interestin 
item in * James T. Fields: Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, 
published in Boston, in 1881, by Houghton, Miffin and Company 
Though no author is named on the title-page, the book is known t 
have been written by Field’s widow, Annie Fields. (See M. A. . 


Howe, ** Memories of a Hostess,’’ Boston, 1922.) 

James T. Fields, as all Dickensians know, was the Boston publishe 
who was instrumental in bringing Dickens to the United States on” 
reading tour in 1868, and he and his wife were perhaps the 
intimate of the novelist’s American friends. Indeed, I have ofte 
thought that except for their patient and loving care of him du 
his trying illnesses, he might well have died on this side of the wate 
(7.e. America). 

There is considerable mention of Fechter in the Fields’s book, bot 
as artist and man. It will be remembered that when Fechter decide 
to visit America, Dickens prepared the way for him with a highl 
laudatory article in “ The Atlantic Monthly.’ Mrs. Fields speaks ¢ 
Dickens and Fechter as follows : \ 


“Dickens possessed a strong influence over Fechter, and whi 
he lived, seemed to keep him from sinking. He said, howeve 
when Fechter decided to come to America: ‘He will doubtle 
make a great impression, but whether anything can prevent hi 
from overturning his own fortunes remains to be seen. I shall 
the best I can for him.’ ” 


These words are quoted probably from memory, and can hardly | 
entirely accurate. Mrs. Fields was, however, a careful and a courteo’ 
woman, and her husband was editor of the “ Atlantic” at the tin 
Dickens’s article appeared in it. It hardly seems possible that sl 
can have mistaken the tenor of what Dickens had to say. Under #1 
conditions, therefore, the words quoted seem to me to throw a goc 
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1 of light on the matter of Dickens’s attitude toward Fechter and, 
eed, upon Dickens as a friend. 
n the first place, this remark of Dickens’s does not mean that he 
S In any way insincere in what he had written concerning Fechter’s 
ing. We do not need the “ Atlantic ” article to prove that Dickens 
sidered Fechter a fine actor: the Letters alone contain abundant 
timony to this end. Since none of us can now go to see Fechter 
study his performances, it would hardly be profitable to discuss 
merits of Dickens’s dramatic criticism on this particular count. 

at is interesting, however, is that, in the light of Mrs. Fields’s 
ord, it is no longer necessary—or, indeed, possible—to regard 


BLEAK HOUSE CAMEOS 


Vi 


iy own abode is lodgings at Penton Place, Pentonville. It is 
owly, but airy, open at the back, and considered one of the 
ealthiest outlets—MR. GUPPY. 


skens, in his relations with Fechter, as having been bewitched by a 
ond-rate man. His eyes were open, quite as much so as they were 
vards Hans Christian Andersen. He admired Fechter as an actor, 
1 he loved him as a man, but he was not unaware that there were 
ve elements of weakness in his character, sources of danger which 
zht well, and in spite of his gifts, lead him finally to make a wreck 
his life. Envisaging this possibility, Dickens definitely went to 
rk to help Fechter, not by preaching at him, but by loving him, and 
encouraging him to the completest and most useful exercise of his 
s that was possible for him. It was a wise and a kindly action, and 
sauses the Fechter episode in Dickens’s career to emerge in a new 
it. So far from being in any way something to be ashamed of, it 
strates at once his brotherliness and his penetration, doing equal 
dit to his head and his heart. 
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PEEPS AT DICKENS 


Ey +> pS 


Pen Pictures from Contemporary Sources 


TV.—Mary Boye MEETS DICKENS. 


From ‘ Mary Boyle—her book.” 


HE autumn of 1850 marks, indeed, a memorable era in my heart 
calendar, for it was then I spoke for the first time with Charl 
Dickens. .. . 

Mrs. Watson, one of my dear, though not very near, cousins, ha 
married the possessor of the grand old castle of Rockingham, situate 
on one of the few eminences which are to be found in Northamptonshir 
the Midlandest of England’s counties. .. . 

The master of Rockingham was the brother of Lord Sondes, wh 
changed his patronymic of Milles for the name of Watson, on succeedii 
to the Northamptonshire estate. At Lausanne they had made t 
acquaintance of the Charles Dickens’ family, and, knowing how devo 
a hero-worshipper I was, had promised to include me among th 
invitations the next time that ‘‘ Boz” became their guest. So o 
day, to my great delight, I received a letter from Mrs. Watson, beggi 
me to come down by rail on a certain day, and to look out at Eust 
for the Dickens family, who would be my fellow-travellers. itl 
they were too early, or I was late, and to my great disappointment 
missed the pleasure of their company for many stations. 

I believe I had proceeded as far as Wolverton, when the guard (wl 
by the way, was a friend of mine) threw open the door, with the 
of a Master of the Ceremonies, and said to me: ‘“ This is Mr. Char 
Dickens, who is enquiring for Miss Boyle!” A hand was held out 
help me from the carriage, a hand that for twenty successive ye: 
was ever held out to help me in joy or sorrow, that was ever ready 
grasp mine in tender friendship or cordial companionship, and wh 
pressure still thrills my memory. I got into the carriage whence 
had descended, where I found his wife and her sister, Georgina Hoga: 
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las ! the only one of the three who will read this record of our 
meeting, and of those delightful days which I passed at Rocking- 
, in London, and at Gad’s Hill, in the company of one whose loss 
still devoutly mourn—having the chief part of the whole civilised 
Id to share our grief. 


V.—An American ImpREssIon. 
From “ Yesterdays with Authors,” by J. T. Fields. 


ow well I recall the bleak winter evening in 1842 when I first 
the handsome glowing face of the young man who was even then 
ous over half of the globe. He came bounding into the Tremont 
use, fresh from the steamer that had brought him to our shores, 
his cheery voice rang through the hall, as he gave a quick glance | 
the new scenes opening upon him in a strange land at a Transatlantic 
el. ‘‘ Here we are !”’ he shouted, as the lights burst upon the merry 
ty just entering the hotel, and several gentlemen came forward to 
et him. Ah! How happy and buoyant he was then! Young, 
dsome, almost worshipped for his genius, belted round by such 
yops of friends as rarely ever man had, coming to a new country to 
uke new conquests of fame and honour—surely it was a sight long to 
remembered and never wholly to be forgotten!.... 
About midnight on that eventful landing, “* Boz ’’—everybody 
led him “Boz” in those days—having finished his supper, came 
wn into the office of the hotel, and joining the young Karl of 
ulgrave), his fellow voyager, sallied out for his first look at Boston 
eets. It was a stinging night, and the moon was at its full. Every 
ject stood out sharp and glittering, and “ Boz,” muffled up in a 
ugey fur coat, ran over the shining frozen snow, wisely keeping the 
ddle of the street, for the most part. We boys followed cautiously 
hind, but near enough not to lose any of the fun. Of course the 
o gentlemen soon lost their way on emerging into Washington from 
emont Street. Dickens kept up one continual shout of uproarious 
ighter as he went rapidly forward, reading the signs on the shops 
d observing the architecture of the new country into which he had 
ypped as if from the clouds. When the two arrived opposite the 
Yd South Church,” Dickens screamed. To this day I cannot tell 
y. Was it because of its fancied resemblance to St. Paul’s or the 
bey ? I declare firmly, the mystery of that shout is still a mystery 
me. 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


R. HOWARD HALDANE, writing on Christmas with Dickens in 
a series of Yorkshire papers last December, gave the history of 
» MS. of A Christmas Carol. Originally it was presented by Dickens 
his old schoolfellow, Thomas Mitton. Later it was sold for £50; 
mn, in 1882 for £200; and later still, Mr. Stuart Samuel paid £300 
it. ‘‘ Of its later history nothing definite appears to be known,” 
3 the writer. But in this heis wrong. The MSS. of the Carol and 
er Christmas Books are in the Morgan collection in America. 
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THE CHEERYBLE BROTHERS 


By F. R. DEAN 


William Grant Daniel Grant 


[2 is usual nowadays to hear the work of W. Harrison Ainswortl 

spoken of slightingly, but Dickensians have much to thank him for 
But for him we should probably never have had Forster’s “ Life o 
Dickens,” since it was Ainsworth who introduced the two young men 
who were destined to become bosom friends, and one to become th 
biographer of the other. Another debt that we owe to Ainsworth i 
the existence in the world of Dickens characters of two of the mos 
delightful—the Cheeryble Brothers. 

Forster has only a passing reference to the circumstances of th 
meeting of Dickens with the Cheeryble Brothers. In Chapter V. ¢ 
the Life, referring to the years 1838 to 1840, he writes: ‘‘ A frien 
now especially welcome, also, was the novelist, Mr. Ainsworth, wh 
shared with us incessantly for the three following years in the com 
panionship which began at his house; with whom we visited durin 
two of those years, friends of art and letters in his native Mancheste: 
from among whom Dickens brought away his Brothers Cheeryble. 
Fortunately, we are able to supplement this information from othe 
sources, particularly from ‘‘ Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends,” b 
S. M. Elis. In this work are quoted several letters which thro’ 
considerable light on this interesting period. On October 31st, 183% 
Ainsworth wrote to his friend, James Crossley, of Manchester: “ 
write a few hasty lines to apprise you that you are likely, in the cour: 
of this week or the beginning of next, to have some illustrious visitor 
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ckens has just started for Stratford-upon-Avon and Chester, 
companied by Mr. Browne (the ‘ Phiz’ of Pickwick and Nickleby). 
will reach Manchester on Saturday, I believe. On Sunday next, 
rster starts per railroad to join him, and I suppose on Monday they 
MH call on you, as they are armed with letters of introduction to you. 
ckens’s object is to see the interior of a cotton mill, I fancy with 
ference to some of his publications. I have given him letters to G. 
inter and Hugh Beaver. . . . Forster and Dickens will only remain 
Manchester till Wednesday.” The letter which Dickens carried 
s worded as follows: ‘I am sure it will give you pleasure to receive 
is note handed to you as it will be by my friend, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
d I am equally sure it will give you pleasure to show him any attention 
your power during his stay in Manchester. I rather suspect he is 
connoitring for character, and, perhaps, you may aid his researches ; 
t at all events you will help him to the best glass of wine in Manchester, 
d that will materially assist his judgment in coming to a favourable 
nclusion of the habits of my townsmen. I greatly regret that I 
mnot accompany him. I forgot to mention that Mr. Browne, the 
ist who illustrates Nicholas, will travel with Dickens, so that I must 
g you to extend your hospitality to him. Pray let them see the club* 
d taste its cookery. I now wish to add a special introduction for 
y friend, Forster. He is Dickens’s most intimate friend, as well as 
ine, and he visits Manchester in order to see it in company with 
ickens.” The ““G. Winter” referred to in the first of the letters 
uoted above was Mr. Gilbert Winter, a prominent solicitor of 
[anchester, who occupied a perfectly appointed house known as 
Stocks House” in Cheetham Hill. Ainsworth gave Mr. Winter a 
int that Dickens wished to see the Grants, whom he (Ainsworth) 
ad known from boyhood, when he used to see them in Cross Street 
hapel and elsewhere in Manchester. He had frequently told Dickens 
f the two brothers, their remarkable history, their personal traits 
nd certain peculiarities of manner and dress, believing the Grants 
yould furnish excellent characters for the observant ‘‘ Boz” to study, 
ssimilate and subsequently introduce into one of his books. 
nsworth was right. Dickens, as Nicholas Nickleby progressed, 
nding it necessary to create some characters who would assist Nicholas 
n his way and play the part of benefactors, determined to make use 
f and study from life the two quaint, benevolent old merchants of his 
riend’s native city, of whom he had heard so much. Acting on 
insworth’s hint, Mr. Winter invited the brothers to the dinner he gave 
1 honour of Mr. Dickens, who then saw his “ Brothers Cheeryble ” 
or the first time. In Canon Richard Parkinson’s “ Old Church Clock ”’ 
sth edition) there is a footnote which states: ‘‘ During the winter 
f 1838 two comparatively young men came on a visit to Manchester 
ith letters of introduction from Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth to Mr. 
ilbert Winter and Mr. James Crossley: the one was Mr. Charles 
Yickens and the other Mr. John Forster. Mr. Gilbert Winter, with 


* Mrs. Fisher’s hostel in Smithy Door, where Ainsworth and Crossley used to spend their 


venings in the old days. i 
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his usual hospitality, gave a dinner party at ‘ The Stocks,’ Cheethan, 
Hill Road, in honour of the two visitors. Among the company wer 
Messrs. Daniel and William Grant (whom Mr. Dickens then met fo 
the first time, and afterwards immortalised as * The Cheerybl) 
Brothers ’).”” It is a significant fact that Dickens was accompani 
on his “ reconnoitring ” visit to Manchester by ** Phiz,” the illustra 
of his book, who, no doubt, came to take some notes of the persona 
appearance of the originals for his “Cheeryble ” sketches. Mis: 
Hogarth told Mr. Ellis, author of the Ainsworth volumes, that + 
portrait of Daniel Grant always hung in a prominent place in ali 
Dickens’s houses ; it was on the staircase at Gadshill. 


i 


No less romantic than the story of the Cheeryble Brothers of fiction} 
is the life story of the Grants of history. It has been graphically 


ae 


Grant’s Tower, Ramsbottom St. Andrew’s Church, Ramsbottom 


recorded by the Rev. W. Hume Elliott in his * Story of the Cheerybl 
Grants,” and in a smaller volume, by T. H. Heyhurst, ‘“ Ar 
Appreciative Estimate of the Grant Brothers.” 

William Grant, father of the “‘ Cheeryble Brothers,” was a smal 
farmer and cattle breeder at Elchies, a little village in Elginshire 
North Scotland. He appears to have been a man of considerabl 
ambition. By dint of hard work and careful saving he had acquire 
a property of some forty or fifty acres, and by the time his childre; 
approached their teens, he was a man of some note among his neigh 
bours. Unfortunately, a bad season in 1783 and a heavy flood wreckec 
their home, and ‘‘ Wully ” Grant, with his wife and seven children 
was left practically to commence life afresh. He became a cattle drover 
travelling between Elchies and Manchester, but his earnings wer 
meagre, and eventually, attracted by the prospects of high wage 
earned by the cotton workers in the mills of Lancashire, he resolve 
to make a decided change in his life, and to bring his family to tha 
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unty to try their fortunes. The journey was made by road, and 
as long and arduous. The objective was Manchester, Wully Grant 
trying letters of introduction to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Richard 
tkwright. The road lay by way of Ramsbottom, about 12 miles 
orth of Manchester. There are varying versions of the story of the 
tival of the family in Lancashire, one being that, leaving the old 
ighway, the Scotsman and his family came to the crest of the hill 
erlooking Ramsbottom, to rest and eat their frugal meal. It was a 
leasant season of the year, and the prospect was delightful in every 
irection. When the rough repast was over Wully took counsel with 
is sons on the course to be pursued. Each made his suggestion 
ecording to his own particular fancy, and, as the prospects appeared 
qual, it was finally agreed to leave the decision to chance. Setting 
p and balancing a drover’s stick, they determined to follow the 
irection in which it fell. It fell towards Bury, and the travellers 
ent forward in that direction. On entering: Bury, in answer to 
nquiries as to the prospect of employment, little hope of success was 
eld out to them, and so the journey was continued. Arrived at 
ampson Mills, the family sat in the hedgerows to rest, and presently 
he workpeople came pouring out of the print-works there, at that time 
he property of Mr. Dinwiddie and his partners. One of the partners’ 
ons came past, and, attracted by the appearance of the Grants, 
mtered into conversation with them, and presently returned to the 
vorks and asked and obtained permission of his father for the poor 
amily to sleep in the stove that night. Thus the Grants spent their 
irst night in the neighbourhood of Bury in the drying-house. Next 
morning they interviewed the gentleman who had so kindly found 
hem shelter and personally thanked him, and Willie Grant (the younger) 
vas straightway installed an employee in the blue dye-works at 
fampson Mills, and a few days later John and Daniel Grant were 
mployed as “‘ tear boys’ in the same establishment, Daniel applying 
he colour brush for a block printer named John Wardle, who lived 
nany years afterwards to tell the early history of the Grant family 
n the district. Wully Grant obtained no work at the mills, but he 
arned a living odd-jobbing for the villagers and superintended the 
omestic duties of their own humble home in a small thatched cottage, 
yhich he had taken at about eighteen pence per week. He soon 
fter began the little business enterprises which were the seed from 
rhich the flourishing business of “ William Grant and Brothers” 
rew. He made frequent visits to Manchester and came back with 
mall purchases, which he sold to the workpeople at the mills and to 
he agricultural folk around. Even the masters at Hampson Mills 
atronised him, and, as time went on, allowed him to set up a stall 
t the pay-table when the hands received their fortnightly wages. He 
ravelled the district to make himself acquainted with the wants of 
ne people, and, having obtained the knowledge, set himself to discover 
1e best markets for buying in bulk. 

His next step was to move to a house near Bury, where he could 
mveniently meet with manufacturers, and the men with the wool- 
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:; on their way to Manchester from Bury and Rossendale. Hd 
Petal the larger mills in the town and bought cotton fents, whieh 
he had dyed or printed at Hampson Mills. These he disposed of, often 
at the principal hostelries of the town, which at that time were usually 
houses of convenience rather than drinking shops. The business had: 
by this so far developed that Wully Grant had found it necessary t 
take his eldest lad to assist him. By dint of carefulness and plodding, 
father and son made steady progress, and later the younger brothers, 
John, Daniel and Charles joined the firm, and success followed success.s 
They were pioneers in many ways and adopted novel means of attracting: 


W Dincorare, 


Cheeryble House, Cannon Street, Manchester 


customers to their shop, one being the playing of a small, but melodiou 
organ at their shop on market days. At this period William Gran 
took over the business from his father and established the firm of Willian 
Grant & Brothers, and the business was continued on the same line 
as hitherto, and with ever increasing success. 

Robert Peel, of Bury, was in 1800 made a baronet, and when he wa 
disposing of his various works, he offered those at Ramsbottom to th 
Grant brothers, who were special favourites of his, and whose caree 
he had watched with interest. The offer was accepted. Much of th 
work was new to the brothers, and they had to learn the busines 
from their own workpeople, but with pluck and determination t 
succeed, they were soon able to discharge their obligations to Sir Rober 
Peel, and shortly afterwards to build a new mill. William was th 
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upreme head of the concern. John acted as manager and Daniel 
s traveller. Weaving mills and an extensive farm were secured at 
‘Nuttall, near Ramsbottom, and warehouses established in Cannon 
treet, Manchester. A town residence was taken in Mosley Street, 
anchester (now offices of the L.M.S.Rly. Co.). It was while residing 
ere that the brothers William and Daniel began to practice those 
ospitalities for which they afterwards became famous. In the height 
f the success of the brothers, Wully Grant died in 1817 at Grant Lodge, 
amsbottom, and his widow survived him only four years. The 
loud of their loss never completely passed from the sons, and when the 
ortraits of the worthy pair were painted, they seldom passed them 
ithout bowing their heads. We are reminded of the incident in 
Nickleby when, at Tim Linkinwater’s birthday dinner, the brothers 
tanding at opposite ends of the table, leaning towards one another, 
rother Ned says: “ Brother Charles, my dear fellow, there is another 
ssociation connected with this day, which must never be forgotten 
y you and me. This day, which brought into the world a most 
aithful and excellent and exemplary fellow, took from it the kindest 
nd best of parents—the very best of parents to us both. I wish that 
he could have seen us in our prosperity and shared it, and had the 
appiness of knowing how dearly we loved her in it, as we did when 
we were two poor boys; but that was not to be. My dear brother— 
The Memory of our Mother.” Partly in memory of their parents, 
the brothers erected Grant’s Tower on the hill overlooking Bury, at 
the very spot where father and sons agreed to follow the direction 
ndicated by the fall of the stick. The parents of the Grant brothers 
had a fervent wish to build a Sunday School and a church “ to worship 
God in, according to the ritual of the Church of Scotland,” as a tribute 
;o Him for His great kindness to the family. This wish they left as a 
sacred trust to William (the elder Cheeryble), who carried out their 
lesire, the foundation stone of St. Andrew’s Church, Ramsbottom, 
seing laid on June 14th, 1832. It was for some years devoted to the 
ise of the Presbyterian Church of England, but later was transferred 
o the Anglican Church, the present parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Ramsbottom, being formed in 1871. In the church are many objects 
yf interest to students of Dickens, notably the tablets to the memory 
yf William and Daniel Grant—the Cheeryble Brothers. That to 
William, which is a marble tablet surmounted by a bust, reads :— 


SACRED 
to 
The Memory 
of 
WILLIAM GRANT, of Springside, Esquire, 
The founder of this Church. 

Born at Elchies, Morayshire, Scotland, on 15th of April, 1769. 
Died at Springside on 28th of February, 1842. 
Distinguished by vigour of understanding, 

Spotless integrity of character, and true benevolence of heart. 
He lived a benefactor to his species, 
And died universally lamented. 
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Memorial Tablets to the Brothers Grant in St. Andrew’s Church, Ramsbottom 


The Memorial to Daniel Grant reads :— 


This monument is erected 
To the Memory of 
DANIEL GRANT, Esquire, 
of Manchester, 
Who died 12th March, 1855, aged 75 years. 


READER, 
If you are in poverty, grieve for the loss of so good a friend ; 
lf born to wealth and influence, 
Think of the importance of such a trust ; and earn in like manner, 
By a life of charitable exertion, 
The respect and love of all who know you, 
The prayers and blessings of the poor. 
“Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house ? When thou seest the 


naked, that thou cover him; and that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh ? 


“Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily ; and thy righteousness shall 
go before thee ; and the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward. 


“Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer ; thou shalt 
ery, and He shall say, ‘ Here I am.’ 


Isaiah, 58 Chap. ; 7, 8 and 9 verses*”’ 
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t was in 1838 that Dickens met the Grant brothers. At that time 
illiam would be 69 and Daniel 58, whilst Dickens himself would be 
The novelist’s descriptions of the two brothers (whom, however, 
makes twins) is a veritable pen portrait of the Grants as they were 
that time. Brother Charles is described as “ A sturdy old fellow in 
road skirted blue coat, made pretty large to fit easily, and with no 
rticular waist; his bulky legs clothed in drab breeches and high 
iters, and his head protected by a low crowned, broad brimmed 
ite hat, such as a wealthy grazier might wear. He wore his coat 
ttoned ; and his dimpled, double chin rested in the folds of a 
ite neckerchief, not one of your stiff-starched apoplectic cravats, 
t a good, easy, old-fashioned white neck cloth, that a man might go 
bed in, and be none the worse for.”’ 
The account of the charities of the Cheeryble Brothers is in no way 
exaggeration, for the various houses of the Grants were centres of 
ilanthropy, and at the warehouse in Manchester there was a daily 
stribution of money by Mr. William or Mr. Daniel Grant. By the 
me of their arrival, a number of poor people would have gathered at 
ie warehouse door, awaiting their coming. Mr. William used to 
tive at the warehouse from Springside about 10 or 11 o'clock, usually 
his carriage, drawn by a pair of fine greys. When the carriage 
‘ew up, the waiting people would form into two lines, forming an 
yenue from the coach to the door. If he did not distribute the 
ms himself, he would send out a clerk (“Tim Linkinwater ”’ 7). 
any were the people of Manchester, Bury and Ramsbottom who 
1d cause to bless the Grants, and, as we owe a debt to Ainsworth 
r bringing Dickens into touch with the Grants, so we owe a debt 
| Dickens for enshrining them in his pages, and so perpetuating 
memory of two of the noblest and 
ost charming characters in Lancashire 
story. 


[R. WILLIAM MILES, F.R.S.L. 


UR Vice-President, Mr. William 
Miles, was as youthful as ever, 
id in equally good form when he gave 
he Cricket on the Hearth on the occasion 
the London celebration of the Birth- 
y on February 3rd. He was a guest 
the Dinner at the Piccadilly Hotel 
ur days later, when he gave his Josh 
gstock sketch to great applause. It 
difficult for us to realise that he gave 
; forty-eighth annual recital at the 
adford Mechanics Institute in January 
t. 
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SAFFRON HILL 


Sir.—The fact that I have occupied business premises in Grea! 
Saffron Hill for some thirty-two years past, emboldens me to offer ¢ 
gentle contradiction to the statement on page 58 of your last issue) 
to the effect that ‘‘ Field Lane and Saffron Hill have gone.” 

The former disappeared, with many other mean streets, during the 
making of Clerkenwell Road some time in the ’seventies, but Saffror 
Hill (both Little and Great) still follows its original undulating course 

Its character has changed greatly since Dickens wrote of it in Olwei 
Twist. Great Saffron Hill is nearly all warehouses and factories, the 
only survivals of its original buildings being the Roman Catholic 
Schools at the southern end, and the quaint old church of St. Peter 
with its two little pierced turrets, which stands on the apex of the hill 
From there it slopes gently to the southern end, where it is brought 
up again to the higher level of Charterhouse Street by a wide fligh 
of steps. Just hereabout was the site of Fagin’s kitchen. The 
northern end of Great Saffron Hill stretches to Clerkenwell Road 
on the other side of which it dips down again and becomes Littl 
Saffron Hill, and is the heart of the district known as ‘ Little Italy, 
But it will soon lose its right to that name, its picturesque inhabitant 
having to seek shelter elsewhere, as their houses are being pulled down 
to make room for more factories. i 

The piano-organs and ice-cream barrows which used to be fount 
here in hundreds have nearly all disappeared, and their trundlers have 
with ready adaptability, turned their hands to mosaic work, and th 
Jaying of asphalt and parquet flooring. 

W. B. WarREN. 


A STRIKING PARALLEL 


Sir.—Some years ago you published an article of mine in Th 
Dickensian, on the curious similarity on certain points betwee 
Dickens and Meredith, and the article was copied in the America 
Press. On hearing A Christmas Carol. recited recently, an extre 
ordinary parallel passage appearing in both authors caught m 
attention. It may interest your readers, for it occurs in a mos 
unexpected place. 

“A positive light appeared to issue from Fezziwig’s calves. The 
shone in every part of the dance like moons ..... Fezziwig cut, ct 
so deftly, that he appeared to wink with his legs, and came upon h 
feet again without a stagger.” All your readers must know thé 
passage. Now turn to Meredith’s ‘“‘ The Egoist,’ chapter 2: ‘ Mr 
Mountstuart touched a thrilling chord. ‘In spite of men’s hatef 
modern costume, you see he (Sir Willoughby Patterne) has a leg 
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. Mountstuart signified that the leg was to be seen because it was 
urning leg. ‘There it is, and it will shine through. He has the 
that smiles, that winks, is obsequious to you, yet perforce of beauty 
-satisfied ; that twinkles to a tender midway between imperiousness 
seductiveness.’..... The similarity is, I think, very striking. 
J. H. McNutry. 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL AND THE DROOD MYSTERY 


tR.—I would like to call attention to the following important 
tence from the mouth of Jasper. He speaks of “‘ a hazardous and 
ilous journey over abysses, where a slip would be destruction.” 
knowledge of English Cathedrals is extensive, as I have explored 
photographed them all. It is my belief that Dickens in this 
tence, alludes to the space in all stone vaulted cathedrals between 
vaulting and the external high-pitch, and usually leaded roof. 
ese spaces form dark galleries, filled with huge dusty roof timbers, 
ere one has to walk along a narrow ledge with “‘ abysses ” or cavern- 
depths on either side. 
It would be an easy matter for one person to follow another, as 
per might have followed Edwin Drood, and a slight push from 
hind would seal the fate of the victim, while the body, in the days 
Dickens, when cathedrals were more or less neglected, might easily 
main undiscovered for a long period. 
It is true that Rochester has not so much stone vaulting as other 
thedrals, such as Salisbury, Lincoln, Norwich, etc., but I feel sure 
at Dickens must have traversed these eerie paths in many of them, 
d must also have been impressed by the tragic gloom and shadowy 
abysses ’? he saw. In fact I would go as far as to suggest that per- 
ps a walk over one of these roofs, gave him his idea of writing a 
wry, or rather a tragedy, round about a cathedral. 
I trust that the foregoing will be of interest, I believe it is new, at 
y rate I have not seen it brought forward in any of the numerous 
oks on the subject which I have read. 
Wm. A. CLARK. 


PICKWICK 


Sir.—Your readers may be interested to read the following extract 
m ‘‘The Diary of a Country Parson,” the Rev. James Woodforde, 
ited by John Beresford, in Vol. IV., under the date of June 29th, 
95 :— 

“ June 29. We got to Bath (thank God) safe & well this Evening 
between 9. and 10. o’clock, we were put down at the White Hart in 
Stall Street kept by Pickwick & Wife, and there we supped and 
slept, and a very excellent House it is, everything so good & 


neat &c.”’ 
CHARLES C. OSBORNE. 


THE “GREAT EXPECTATIONS ’’ COUNTRY 


31r.—The small complaint, voiced in your very kind review of my 
9k, seems to invite a word of explanation in reply. I did not 
ntion Forster’s remark as to Dickens’s first intentions, because to 
so would have necessitated the re-statement of arguments and 
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reasons advanced and debated many times before, and I wished 
avoid an argumentative tone. 1 

No doubt Dickens told Forster that he meant to make Coolit 
Castle ruins and Cooling Churchyard the scene of the opening chapte 
but I am convinced he altered his mind when he actually began ~ 
write the story, except that he retained the little gravestones, whid 
are in Cooling Churchyard. According to Forster, he altered his mine 
in a similar manner, with regard to Martin Chuzzlewit. The openit 
scenes of that book were intended to be in Cornwall, and Forstit 
himself, with Stanfield and Maclise, went down there with Dickens 
on a three weeks trip in search of local colour; but, almost at th 
last moment, Dickens changed his mind in favour of a Wiltshir 
village. The first intentions for the last, unfinished, novel were als 
‘laid aside’ for the new and incommunicable idea that has cause 
so much speculation among Droodists. As to Dolby, I do not considé 
the account of his visits to Cooling to have much significance. Probabl 
he was taken to that place to see the little gravestones, as were othe 
friends of Dickens; but the *dreariness of the scenes of Gree 
Expectations”? refers to the marshes generally, and not to Coolin 
itself, which is rural and decidedly picturesque. 

Writing in the ** Pall Mall Magazine ” in July, 1896, Charles Dicken 
the younger said his father certainly had Cooling Churchyard i 
mind when he began Great Hapectations. That churchyard contain 
‘the little stone lozenges, each about a foot and a half long, whie 
are sacred to the memory of Pip’s little brothers and sisters’? (1! 
** But,” said the writer, “a visit to the place itself will very soo 
demonstrate how quickly he altered and adjusted his scene in accordane 
with the requirements of his story.” 

My researches in the marsh country have led me to the same con 
clusion, but, whereas, Charles Dickens, junior, said that Lower Highar 
Church answered the general purpose quite as well as Cooling, I 
further and assert it to be the only church that answers the partic 
purpose in every respect. 


W. LAURENCE GADD. 


PHIZ AND “LITTLE DORRIT ’”’ 


Sir.—I have recently noted in re-reading Little Dorrit that Phi 
picture entitled ** Mr. Baptist is supposed to have seen something 
is incorrect. It shows Mr. Pancks, Mr. and Mrs. Plornish and 
Nandy surveying the mysterious entry of Mr. Baptist. Now, accordi 
to the text, Mr. Plornish was not present at this moment, but ca 
in later, and the two young Plornishes and Maggy were present, 
they are not shown. I have never seen this error pointed out bef 
and wonder if it has ever been noticed. 


FREDK. WILLIS. 


DICKENSIANS WANTED 


Volumes for 1919, 1924, 1926; also parts for January, April, Ju 
1919; April and July. 1924, and April, 1926. Communicate with t 
Assistant Secretary, The Dickens House. 
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orts from Branches for insertion in the Summer Number, to be 
blished on June Ist, must be received not later than May 6th. 


ewspaper reports cannot be accepted for these pages. 
* * * * * 

Garden Party was held in the beautiful grounds of Mrs. Chas. 
rman’s house at Kings Norton, Birmingham, in September last. 
> event was organised by Mr. and Mrs. Norman to raise funds for the 
y Tim Cot Fund, and as a result an appreciable amount has been 
led to the bank reserve for this noble cause. Great praise should 
given the dramatic section for the most entertaining evening in 
tember in the Dickens Room, under the direction of Miss Freda 
icent-Daviss. The Whist Drive was also a very enjoyable affair, 
| in spite of the difficulties we had to contend against, it was a 


cessful and profitable evening. 
* * * * * 


fr. George Cooper, Birmingham’s President, opened the new season 
Ietober, ably supported by Mr. Wortley Allen, and we think created 
wourable impression upon all the members. The Christmas meeting 
; most enjoyable, due to the kindness of Mr. Alex. Shanks, who 
ertained the members with his songs. A collection was made for 
Tiny Tim Cot—hence we were able again to entertain about 150 
Birmingham’s poor children on February 8th. The first. meeting 
1930 was indeed a memorable one. Miss Bryan and Mr. Nodder 
e excellent papers on Dickens and Thackeray, much to the delight 
she audience. Added interest was provided in a short address by 
Poulton, of Solihull, who spoke of actual meetings with Thackeray. 

Bertram Oliver, Secretary of Birmingham Union Literary and 
ating Society, also addressed the meeting. The Birthday night, 
h Mr. Wortley Allen again our most welcome visitor, provided a 
ysant celebration of our master’s anniversary. With the approach 
he end of the season it is hoped the members feel that progress has 
n made, but, in the Secretary’s opinion, only by real consolidated and 
ted effort can the Birmingham Branch be brought up to a standard 
thy of such a city, where our author was ane is still so beloved. 

* * * * 

xochester celebrated Christmas in true Dickensian manner. Mr. 
vin Harris, our veteran “‘ official guide,’ entertained the - poor 
rellers at Watts’s Charity every night from Christmas to New Year’s 
,, and Mr. F. T. Hawes, in the guise of Santa Claus, made a house- 
ouse distribution of presents to poor children of the city on behalf 
he branch there. 
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The Christmas meetings in London were all most successful. 1 
Frank S. Johnson was never in better form with his recital of the ey 
welcome Carol in the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, and the Chris 
Party at the Caxton Hall was as enjoyable as ever. The three dd 
ot Christmas treats to the scholars at the Charles Dickens School! 
Lant Street were held as usual, to the great pleasure of all concern 

* * * * * 


Though disappointed by the absence of Sir Gervais Rentoul, owir 
to an urgent political engagement, the audience at the Old He 
Lincoln’s Inn, on January 10th, found ample compensation in a deligk 
ful lecture by Mr. J. H. McNulty, who kindly filled the vacancy ' 
very short notice. The subject was ‘Some Opening Chapters 
Dickens’s Books,’ which afforded scope for some excellent criticism 
some discriminating appreciation and some entertaining McNultyisn 
which provoked much laughter. A lively little discussion followe 
A hearty welcome was accorded to Mr. William Miles at the Birthdé 
recital when he gave The Cricket on the Hearth in splendid style. T! 
collection in aid of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Children realised £61 10s. 6d. : 

* * * * * 

This Christmas the Bath Branch has once more extended its wo} 
among the poorer children of the district and has added a seven! 
Tea to the half-dozen which broke the record last year. About 12 
children have been entertained. Commandant Shillitto, of # 
Salvation Army, as before, joined Miss Singers-Bigger and her Committ 
in organising the Teas. The happy gatherings were visited by tl 
Mayor and Mayoress of Bath (Councillor and Mrs. Aubrey Bateman 
and by Madame Sarah Grand and the President (Councillor T. Stur; 
Cotterell). Entertainments were given by Mr. Cyril Howe, Cin 
Kodak ; Miss Isabel Chisman’s troupe of girls from the Milk Stre 
Girls’ Club ; and Mr. Rudge with magic-lantern slides of A Christm 
Carol, the story being related by Mr. Bish. Miss Louise Regnis w: 
tne Father Christmas. Special thanks are due to Miss Ada Be 
and to Mr. B. K. Furze for helping materially with parcels and transp 
A welcoms addition to the Fund was collected by Mr. and Mrs. Lut 
Wilson at the Pump Room, following a Recital and appeal from 
Bransby Williams ; while Miss E. B. Sealy, of the Clyde Villa Sch 
again devoted the proceeds from her pupils’ Annual Performance — 
the good cause. 

* * * * * 

In November, Mr. H. V. Carrington gave to the Hackney and St 
Newington Branch an interesting lecture on ‘The Forsyte Saga 
At the Christmas Meeting Mr. E. Payne gave a splendid recital of 
Christmas Carol. The immense energy and earnestness of the Reci 
carried the audience with rapt attention through the scenes of 
famous story. Rarely has this story been told with greater verve 
vigour, and the evening was a real success. Mr. F. C. Watkins, M.I 
for Central Hackney, visited the Branch in January and spoke ¢ 
“Some Sidelights on the Life and Work of Dickens.” The May 
of Hackney presided, and both he and the lecturer showed their ker 
appreciation of the novelist. Mr. Watkins traced certain connectio 
between his family and that of Dickens, of which he was very proud. 

* * * 


On December 7th the Balham Branch enjoyed a dramatic perfor 
ance of a part of Bleak House, dramatised by the President (MV 
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wood) and produced by Miss Jolly. The company repeated it the 
wing week in aid of a charity at Kew, which resulted in a con- 
rable sum being handed to the Fund. Other attractions during 
quarter included a charming reading of the Carol by Mr. Fullwood, 
vening of debate led by Mr. Kent, a ramble to Stepney Church 
a very jolly Christmas Party ! 

* * * * * 
t the November Meeting of the Plymouth Branch, among other 

on the programme, the Rev. A. Sharpe and Mr. W. C. Spear 

eon “ Dickens as a moral force,’ and ‘‘ Has the Fellowship been 
ified,” respectively. In December, Mr. W. G. Hitt gave to a large 
ience at the City Library ‘‘Crummles’s Company,” dramatised 
himself. Mrs. C. C. Ball completed our first half-session to an 
flowing audience with Scenes from Dickens, presented by children 
ers. The Annual Tiny Tims’ Tea at the Guildhall was attended 
ver a thousand children. The second half-session was started with 
terary and musical evening, at which Mrs. Claire Paul read an 
resting paper on “ Dickens as a Psychologist.” 

* * * * * 


he Pittsburgh Branch opened the season with renewed enthusiasm. 
Autumn Dinner was well attended and was a great success. We 
fe glad to greet our new President, Mr. Charles L. Wilson, and 
x the report of the Inter-branch Conference at New York, and the 
y gratifying account of the Tiny Tim Picnic, held in June. The 
dy Class, led by Mrs. D. G. Fowler, has shown marked increase 
ittendance, and Bleak House has been the subject of much spirited 
sussion. At the October meeting Mr. James G. Hays gave a most 
aprehensive talk on Chancery. The Christmas Dinner was one of the 
st enjoyable we have had. A generous amount was contributed 
buy books for the Children’s Hospital, our Christmas Charity, and 
) a nice sum for our Tiny Tim Fund, which is showing a healthy 
wth. After dinner, the members presented Mrs. Jarley’s Wax- 
‘kk. Mrs. Sarah C. Pettit, who wrote the delightful sketch, took 
part of Mrs. Jarley perfectly. Mr. Charles L. Wilson as Grand- 
rer; Miss Eloise Howard as Little Nell; and Mr. William Brown 
teorge, entered into the spirit and gave very creditable performances. 
se were followed by tableaux from Dickens, arranged by Mrs. 
vier, announced from behind the curtain by Mr. Thomas C. Clifford, 
» said he was broadcasting the show from England, and that the 
ience was witnessing the first exhibition of television ever given 
this country, the tableaux being posed in England. Between 
formances the audience sang Christmas carols, accompanied by 
Richard Crabbe on the violin and Mr. Taylor at the piano. 
* * * * * 


here was a good company present in December last at the first 
ual Dinner of the Blackburn Branch, held at the White Bull 
el. Alderman J. T. T. Ramsay, President of the branch, presided. 
toast of ‘“‘ The Dickens Fellowship ”’ was proposed by Miss Eileen 
gson, who, in an admirable little maiden speech, emphasised the 
1 ideals for which the Fellowship stood. Replying, Mr. Josiah 
aves of the Blackpool Branch spoke of the spirit of Dickens, which, 
aid, pervaded not only the hearts of the members of the Fellowship 
also the hearts of thousands of others. He related how he had 
men in all stations of life whose eyes had lighted up at the mention 
he great writer. Mr. O. Wildridge proposed the toast of “ The 
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Immortal Dickens,” supported by Alderman Ramsay, who paid war 
tribute to the genius of the the great author, and testified to the pla 
he held in English life. During the evening songs were sung by M 
Eileen Gregson, and Mr. L. Mason gave a recital of one of t 
‘** Peggotty ” scenes from David Copperfield. 


At the Annua! Christmas Meeting of the New York Branch t 
spirit of Christmas prevailed. Some Christmas songs were delightful 
rendered by Miss Charlotte Peege, accompanied on the piano by M 
Harrison Hollander. Mr. Bramer, President, announced the decoratie 
of the graves of Clement Moore and Alfred Tennyson Dickens ¢ 
Christmas Eve. Professor J. Carter Troop gave a brief but mo. 
interesting talk on A Christmas Carol, followed by the renditi¢ 
of same in an abbreviated form. <A cash collection of $107.90 wi 
taken up for the children of the Rhinelander School for Cripple 
Children, and the hamper was filled with gifts for the children. Mu 
Kilmer generously contributed $100 to the School. Mr. E. Ellisc 
West read two scenes from The Pickwick Papers. The genial presene 
of Dr. Duffield, with his wife, was greeted with spontaneous applaus 
showing the warm place he holds in the heart of all the members. M 
Bramer closed the meeting by wishing everyone a very Merry Christmé 


and a Happy New Year. 
* - * + x 


At the December Meeting of the Redditch Branch members gay 
papers on characters from Bleak House. They were all admirab! 
rendered and much appreciated by the many listeners. Mr 
Betteridge played Jo; Miss Browning, Esther Summerson; I 
W. F. Skinner, Grandfather Smallweed; Mr. F. Treadgold, M 
Chadband ; Mr. C. H. Blackford, Jarndyce, and Mr. Hollis, Gupp 
Miss Grace Laugher capably carried out the duties of chairma 
‘The New Year’s Dance was supported by 150 members and friends- 
and proved a highly successful event enjoyed by all. At the Januai 
Meeting Mr. Arthur E. Bixby, of Birmingham, gave a paper ¢ 
“The Cheerful Faith of Dickens.’ He dealt with his subject in 
very thorough and interesting manner, so much so that he cept 
audience attentive and interested throughout. Mr. Edward Boo 
proved a very efficient chairman. In January the Eighth Ann 
Party for members’ children was held in the Plymouth Hall. Seven 
children attended the tea, which was served by the Ladies’ Committe 
Games, songs and dances were enjoyed and the whole proceedin 
were highly successful. The following day the Annual Poor Children 
Party was, by the kindness of Messrs. 8. Alleock and Co., held in the 
recreation room, when 140 children of the town were entertained — 
tea and games. Before leaving the children received toys, awel 
apples, oranges and balloons. 

* * * * * ' 

The first half of the session at Blackpool has been an emph 
success—one of the best in the history of the Branch. The ope 
Social in October lent that happy touch of fellowship which is on 
the features of the branch. On November 15th, Miss Mabel Garne 
gifted member, gave her annual Recital, supported by talented frien 
and fellow-members, which provided an evening of entire enjo 
and in which she broke much new ground with admirable originali 
November 29th introduced ‘“‘ The Humbugs in Pickwick,” Mr. A. 
Hargreaves dealing with ‘‘ Jingle,” Mrs. J. Greaves with ‘The Le 
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bugs,” Mr. T. G. Barnfather with ‘‘ The Rev. Mr. Stiggins,’’ and 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Fred Buckley, with ‘“‘ The Political Humbugs.” 
mturally, these papers provided capital fun as the varying weaknesses 
e exposed and playfully satirised. The December evening was 
oted to ‘‘ Christmas at Dingley Dell,’ under the guidance of Mr. 
Greaves. The Cleveleys Thespians on December 17th presented 
Christmas Carol, produced by Mr. Herbert Mills, a member of the 
lowship. He gave an outstanding rendering of Scrooge and 
ived valuable assistance from a cast of twenty-four. The entire 
ceeds, some £24, have been given to the Blackpool and Fylde 
iety for the Blind, the Branch defraying the whole of the expenses. 
the New Year, on January 3rd, came ‘‘ The Comic Characters of 
kwick’’; ‘‘ Mrs. Leo Hunter and her Public Breakfast,” by Miss 
Broadbent ; ‘‘ Nathaniel Winkle,’ by Mr. A. Rushton; ‘‘ The 
ily,’ by William Blackhurst, and “‘ Bob Sawyer and Benjamin 
en,’ by Mrs. H. M. Thompson, all resulted in papers of rare 
ellence. On January 14th Miss Marjorie Sudell, a young member, 
ged four scenes from Dickens, performed by members of her 
matic class. The entire characters were portrayed by the fair 
d dark daughters of Eve, and all acquitted themselves well, 
hough, it must be admitted, the amorous parts did lack that touch 
masculinity which is so essential to the reality of such situations. 
* * * * * 
At the end of the summer the Tewkesbury Branch entertained the 
nates of the Poor Law Institution of Tewkesbury to tea at the Royal 
yp Pole Hotel, and afterwards conveyed them to a steamer for a 
pon the Avon. A goodly number of Dickensians joined the party 
d made the occasion happy for the guests by entertaining them and 
tributing comforts to them. The first meeting of the session was 
d on November 5th, when the President, Mr. Gray, read a very 
eresting paper on *‘ The London of Mr. Dombey, with some comments 
Mrs. Pipchin.” At his and Mrs. Gray’s invitation all the members 
sent afterwards partook of refreshments. At the December 
eting Mr. C. A. Coles read a paper on Mr. Dombey, which was 
lowed by readings from Dombey and Son by Alderman L. L. Stroud, 
ss Dyer, and Mr. H. de Courcy Peach—a delightful “‘ family ” 
ning. January 7th was an evening of Whist and Dancing at the 
wn Hall. The President acted as M.C., and reminded us not to forget 
Jkens by the apt and fitting quotations he fired among the members. 
* * * * * 
‘he Edmonton (Alberta) Branch has now a paid membership of 
They had the pleasure of welcoming Sir John and Lady Martin- 
rvey on the occasion of their visit in November last. In December 
Dickens Players broadcast the Carol from the University of Alberta 
tion, and this was thoroughly appreciated by thousands of people 
three widely scattered western provinces. On February 4th, the 
thday Banquet was held. 
* 


* * * * 

‘he annual re-union of the Portsmouth Branch was held in the 
Idhall. The Lord Mayor (President) and the Lady Mayoress 
jived over 300 members. Prizes were presented to the pupils of 
elementary schools in Portsmouth for essays on the life of Dickens, 
sheme instituted as a memorial to the late W. R. Davison, for 
1y years Chairman of the Council of the branch. Mr. Eric Sutton, 
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F.R.C.O., presided at the piano and organ, and a delightful eveni 
was spent. The Provost of the Cathedral, the Rev. Bernard Willi 
gave some very interesting readings from Pickwick at the Decemb 
meeting. The Birthday celebrations began at the end of Jan 
with a concert and dance, and proved a huge success. On the 
a Tiny Tim’s Tea was given to 300 of the city’s cripples. 
{ 
The Newcastle-on-Tyne Branch still continues to flourish. T 
zealous Secretary, Mr. S. D. Merrett, provided a delightful evenin 
with his recital of Doctor Marigold. Several members also added 1 
the pleasure in their portrayal of Dickens characters. As a preparatic 
for Christmas, we were once more given a treat by Mr. Merrett’s recits 
of A Christmas Carol. Dickens’s Birthday was celebrated by a party 
when members attended in Dickensian costumes. Thus anothé 
session is concluded. A success in every way, for which great thank 


are due to the Committee and hard working Secretary. 
* * * * * 


The Carol Party of the Eastbourne Branch, under the directio 
of Mr. Standidge, collected during Christmas the record sum of £10 
6s. 8d., all of which has been given to the “‘ Tiny Tim Cripple Guild. 
At the November meeting Miss Gertrude Bemi and friends gave 
most interesting matinee of sketches, dances, etc., in aid of the fund 
for the trustees of the Dickens Hall. Tea was served during th 
interval by the ladies of the council. In December Mrs. Withy gay 
her lecture on ‘‘ Charles Dickens: the Boy and the Man,” with illu: 
trative sketches. On February 4th, Miss Bemi, assisted by Mr. Gordo 
Hoile, gave another excellent dramatic entertainment. The Musié 
Trio, which was very much appreciated, was under the direction ¢ 
Mrs. Watling. The Study Circle Meetings have been well attende 
and very much enjoyed. : 

* 


* * * 


In December a ramble of the St. Pancras members to Buckingha 
Palace Stables was attended by nearly fifty members. At 
Members’ Evening in December many excellent papers were given 
Christmas Stories by several members, and Headquarters and Balhai 
assisted with two clever sketches. A record number of toys (give 
by members for the sick poor of St. Pancras) were on view. The N 
Year Party was a huge success. Amusements and dancing were ke’ 
up till a late hour. On January 11th there was the ramble ‘ Rour 
about the other St. Pancras and to St. Mary le Bow Church,” marr 
only by the weather. On January 20th a large audience attend 
the drama, ‘The Miller and his Men,’ shown by Mr. C. H. Gre 
and friends on his wonderful toy theatre. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Neville Cardus, in proposing the toast of the Fellowship 
the annual dinner of the Manchester Branch, said there was no reacti 
against Dickens except possibly in the minds of a minor section 
self-styled literary critics. Their endeavours to undermine the positi 
occupied by Dickens was as ineffectual as the wash of the sea at Beac! 
Head. Referring to Dickens’s plots, Mr. Cardus remarked that creat 
of character were rarely successful makers of plots ; Shakespeare w 
indifferent to plots; he borrowed them. Mr. J. Lea Axon replied, 
a review of the various activities of the Fellowship the world ov 
Mr. F. R. Dean proposed the Visitors, saying their Fellowship was 
parochial affair, and welcomed the President and Secretary of t 
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erpool Branch and the Secretary from Stockport. Mr. Ernest 
rd proposed “The Ladies,” to which Mrs. G. M. Farmer replied 
t successfully in the language of Mrs. Gamp. In December, 
Drinkwater, of Edinburgh, gave a lantern lecture on ‘‘ The Country 
ittle Nell,” embodying his researches extending over many years 
the route from London to Tong. This interesting lecture will 
rtly be printed in The Dickensian. 
* * 


* * * 


‘Do the Writings of Dickens suffer from the alleged absence of 
t?” was a capital subject for a debate at the Manchester Branch. 
. 5. Sutton took the affirmative, stating that Dickens planned his 
ratives as though writing for the stage ; as Gissing said, ‘‘ Too often 
prefers some far-fetched eccentricity, some unlikely occurrence 
ut which to weave his tale.” Mr. F. R. Dean opposed; giving 
opinion that the absence of plot, one definite plot, in the novels 
s more than compensated for by the dramatic situations, the robust 
aour, and the wonderful characterization. Miss Biggs and Miss 
lls, Messrs. Ross, Clyne and Farmer took part in the discussion, 
ich was admirably summed up by the chairman, Mr. Humphreys, 
d the verdict was given for the negative, championed by Mr. Dean. 
large gathering attended the Dingley Dell Party on January 17th, 
aen a varied programme of songs and dancing was much enjoyed. 
wx the Birthday Celebrations, the play, ‘“‘ The House of Dombey,” 


being revived under the direction of Mr. Farmer. 
* * * * * 


The Leyton Branch has had well attended meetings, and a great 
riety in its entertainment. Mr. Leslie Staples gave a most in- 
resting lecture on his recent trip to Greece at one meeting, and at 
other Mr. P. Cambridge gave a talk on his war-time experiences 
Grecian Macedonia. At other meetings the members themselves have 
ovided excellent readings and lecturettes. The Annual Social in 
nuary was again largely attended, and added to the good fellowship 
isting among the members. 
i * * * * * 
An attempt to settle the ‘‘ Mystery of Dick Datchery ” was made 
the December meeting of the Liverpool Branch. Various theories 
re championed without any compromise, and respective members 
still convinced that Dick was Bazzard, or Helena, or Tartar, or a 
ofessional detective, according to choice. The first meeting in the 
yw Year was for a recital by Mr. J. Cooper Sands of Nottingham. 
lis was Mr. Sands’ first recital in Liverpool, and the great expecta- 
ms which had been formed were fully realised. He gave two recitals, 
Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,’ and “Sam Weller’s visit to his father 
Dorking.” A collection on behalf of the Jenny Wren League 
alised £10. Mr. Sands has considerably extended his circle of friends 
Liverpool, and we greatly appreciate his help. From Mr. G. Marshall 
» have had an original and amusing paper on “ Dickens and his 
gues,” and Professor Martin, of the University, introduced us to 
closer acquaintance with Samuel Butler. The Dramatic Section is 
ving about a dozen performances at various places in the district. 
; * * * * * 


The newly-formed Branch at Cirencester has had a splendid session. 

has now 56 members. Thanks to the magnificent support received 

ym the Cheltenham Branch, the papers given at our meetings have 

en of a very high order. Mr. H. O. Barnett came from Cheltenham 
; M 
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and gave us his lecture, “ Some Dickensian Feastings,” and t. 
dramatic section of that branch delighted us with Our Mutual Frien 
the proceeds from which will form the nucleus of a benevolent funt 
Mrs. Edgell gave us a splendid time with ‘* Dickensian Humour,” an 
Canon Smith of Tewkesbury spoke on ‘‘ Dickens and Christmas.” # 
the January Meeting we welcomed Mr. Ralph Straus, who lectured c 
“Charles Dickens: the Man.’ On February 3rd, the Rev. W. I 
Beck charmed us with a wonderful talk on ‘‘ The Church and Parsor 
as Dickens saw them.’ We are young yet, but nevertheless hay 
visions of what we may do in the future, in the way of social wor 
and the presentation of dramatic sketches. The spirit of fellowshi 
has certainly been much in evidence, and everybody, we believe, : 
glad the new branch has been formed. A party went to Cheltenhar 
to enjoy Mr. Cooper Sands’ splendid recital there: 
* 


The Tiny Tim Fund of the Woodville Branch benefited to th 
extent of £10 13s. 3d. by Mr. Cooper Sands’ admirable lecture 1 
November, entitled ‘‘A Pickwickian Entertainment.” Tiny Tim 
Party was held as usual on the first Thursday in January, when 4 
children were entertained to tea, pictures, entertainment, and Christme 
tree. The branch is now busy rehearsing a dramatic performanc 
of Bleak House, arranged by Mrs. Hedfield. A very successful Fane 


Dress Dinner was held on the Birthday. ' 
* * * * * 


outing to Worcester, Malvern and Hereford, returning via Ludl 
and Church Stretton. The Annual Meeting took place on Octo 
3lst, when Mr. R. Walton was elected President for the fifth yea: 
“The Fellowship Amateurs” provided the concert which was greatl 
enjoyed. On November 19th, eighty-four members were present € 
a whist drive, the proceeds were added to the ‘‘ Poor Children’s Outin 
Fund.” At the December meeting Mr. R. A. Downes gave a readin 
from Pickwick, followed by a play ** The Blue Penguin.” The Annus 
New Year Party was a most enjoyable evening of music, games an 
dancing. Mr. R. Walton spoke of the. work of the Fellowship. 
*” * * * * 


The Shrewsbury Branch concluded its session with a most oa 


The eighth highly successful and interesting year of the Brisban 
Branch was brought to a close on the 6th December with a very et 
joyable Christmas Party, at which over three hundred members an 
friends were present. Our President, Professor Cumbrae Stewar 
LL.D., K.C., and his wife, assuming the réles of Mr. and Mrs. Charl 
Dickens, received the guests, many of whom came in costume repr 
senting characters from Dickens. Old time games, dances and mus 
formed a special feature of the evening. During the year our meetings 
have been well attended ; we have had fine lectures by prominer 
Dickens lovers ; dramatic evenings and members’ evenings, on whic 
five to ten minute papers by various members on the book of the yet 
and other Dickensian subjects are read and discussed. 

* * * * 


The Melbourne Branch in October had another visit from Dr. Ceci 
Greil of New York, who spoke of ‘‘ Dickens Types in America,” draw 
from Martin Chuzzlewit and American Notes. Dr. Greil remarke 
that in his American tours Dickens was so much interested in observir 
the people of the country that he gave no time to describing beauti: 
of scenery. Mr. Callaway read a paper written by Mr. Percival Serl 

t 
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was unavoidably absent, on ‘‘ Shakespeare and Dickens.’ At 
November meeting Mr. G. M. Wallace gave a paper on ‘‘ Dickens 
. Fox Hunter,” in which he enumerated and described the sly and 
ning characters so ably depicted in the various books. A dramatic 
tech from Bleak House concluded the evening’s entertainment. At 
Dickens Christmas Party in December, Mr. Southwell read an 
active paper, “ Dickens and Christmas,” and a play, recitations 
1 musical items afforded pleasure. Unfortunately, this branch 
s to mourn the loss of another Vice-President in the death of Mr. 
P. Heathershaw, Under Secretary in the State Government. 

* * * * 

eports from Cheltenham, Hull and Toronto received too late for 
ertion. 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

“The Pickwickian Sense,’ by T. Brunton Peattie. The Central 

terary Magazine, April. 

“The Dickens Spirit,” by T. Brunton Peattie. The Central Literary 

agazine, October. 

**Be Merry with Dickens,’ by Arthur Sharp. Newcastle Weekly 

uronicle, 16th November. 

“The Pickwickians Play Golf,’ by Bernard Darwin. Strand 

agazine, December. 

“Tf Dickens had Broadcast,’ by Bransby Williams. Popular 

ireless, 7th December. 

‘Dickens as a Dog Lover.’”” Our Dogs, December 6th. 

‘Dickens and Christmas,” by Clive Holland. Great Thoughts, 

ember. 

‘* Christmas with Dickens,” by F. R. Dean. Manchester City News, 

th December. 

“The Spirit of Christmas,” by Kate Woodfield. Chatham News, 

th December. 

“A Christmas Carol,’ by Kate Woodfield. Scots Observer, 26th 

cember. 

Dickens and Christmas,” by Ada Major. Lewisham Journal, 

sh December. 

“ Christmas with Dickens,’ by Howard Haldane. Bury Free Press, 

sh December. 

“Dickens and the Festive Season,” by F.J.H. Sussex County 

rald, 21st December. 

*Blundeston.” Hast Anglian Daily Times, |st January, 1930. 

* Dickens as a Social Reformer,” by G. W. Cooper. Great Thoughts, 

quary, 1930. 

‘A Winter Journey with Dickens,” by Arthur Sharp. Great 

oughts, January, 1930. 

‘To the Great St. Bernard, in the steps of Dickens,” by T.D. Lynn 

Wertiser, 3rd January, 1930. 

‘Dickens in Dockiand,” by A. G. Thompson. P.L.A. Monthly, 

vuary, 1930. ‘ 

The Dickens Dinner. Two pages of photographs. The Graphic, 

gruary 15th, 1930. 

‘ Dickens’s Southwark Re-visited,’ by G. F. Young. The Parish 

per (St. Saviour’s, Southwark), January, February, March, 1930. 
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The omission of several Branches is regrettable, but is solely due to the fac’ 
that the necessary particulars have not been sent to me. The next 
Diary will appear in the Autumn number.—The Editor. 


BALHAM. E : 
Mar. 8 Dramatic Social, arranged by Miss Jolly. 
April 11 Members’ Evening. 
May 9 Social and Annual Meeting. 


BATH. 
Mar. 3 “Single blessedness according to Dickens,”” by Miss F. Tyler. 
10 Whist Drive, arranged by Mr. F. T. Giddings. 
17. Reading Circle. 
31 ‘ Eccentricity as a feature in Dickens’s Characters,” by Rev. Dr. R. C. Lillie 
April 14 Reading Circle. 
28 Dramatic Scenes, arranged by Mrs. Giddings. 
May 12 Reading Circle. 
26 Discussion by the Ladies on “‘ Dickens’s most distasteful Male a 


BEDFORD. 


Mar. 3 Paper by Mr. J. Hamson. ; 
7 Members’ Question Evening. : 
April 7 Closing Mecting of Season, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Mar. 12 Dramatic Evening. 
26 Annual Meeting. 
BLACKBURN. 
Mar. 13 Character Sketches by Mr. R. Lund. 
April 10 Social Evening. 
BLACKPOOL, 
Mar. 7 Meeting with the Blackpool Literary Society. 
21 Trial of Bardell v. Pickwick. 
BROMLEY. 
Mar. 12 “‘ Dickens’s Opening Chapters,’’ by Mr. J. H. MeNulty. 
_ 28 Dinner at the ‘ George and Vulture.” 
April 9 Members’ Evening. Papers on David Copperfield. 
CHELTENHAM. 


> 


Mar. 7 “ Dickens in Cheltenham,” by Mr. G. S. Gillet. 
April 4 Annual Meeting. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Mar. 3 ‘Sarah Gamp,’’ by Mr. Ockenden. 
April 7 Annual Meeting, 
EASTBOURNE. ‘ 
Mar. 4 Recital by Mr. Frank Johnson. 
EDINBURGH. 
Mar. 13 . Burns and Dickens,’’ by Sir Joseph Dobbie. 
eed Mrs. Pardiggle and Philanthropy,” by Miss Frances Durham, 
April 10 Annual Meeting and Programme, arranged by Mrs. Pearson Callum. 
te ae a? EIOES SEWING LOR: 
ar. zantern Lecture: ‘* Dickens and His Illustrators,’ by Mr. T. W. Hill. 
April11 Annual General Meeting. Aa? bee 
HULL. 


Mar. 7 “ Hygiene in Dickens’s time and to-day,” by_Mr. E. Levinson. 


21 <A Novel Dickens Evening, arranged b Peek: 
April’ 4 Annual Meeting: g g y Mrs. Lawton and Mrs. Scholes. 
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A few copies only remaining. 


930 Birthday Dinner Souvenir 


With many hitherto unpublished items of great interest 
to Dickensians. 


Post free, 3/6, from The Dickens House. 
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ALTER T.SPENCER, 


27 New Oxford Street, 


stablished 1884. London, W.C.1 
Has by far the largest stock of 
IRST EDITIONS of the WORKS of CHARLES 
DICKENS offered for sale in the World. 
icluding Presentation Copies, Manuscripts, Hundreds 


“his Autograph Letters, many Personal Relics and a 
umber of Pieces of Furniture from Gads Hill, etc. 


Banker’s Cheque wholly filled in and signed by him, 
sent post free on receipt of £2-10-0. 
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The Dickens Fellowship’s 


LIFE OF DICKENS 


By WALTER DEXTER 
With over too illustrations. Cloth 2/6. Paper 1/-. 


From The Dickens House, post free, and all Booksellers. 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickexsian’’ when replying to advertisers) 
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LEYTON. ‘ 
Mar. 26 Dramatic Eventing. 
April 30 Annual Mecting. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Mar. 12 Members’ Papers on Bleak House. 
26 Annual Meeting and Dramatic Performance. 


LONDON. e A: : 
Mar. 21 “Dickens as seen through the eyes of a modern Novelist,” by Mr. Shaw Desmon 
29 Ramble. 
April 5 Informal Dinner at Quadrant Restaurant. 
22 Annual Meeting and Symposium of Bleak House. 


MANCHESTER. an i 
Mar. 7 Bleak House Night. s 
April 4 Annual Meeting and Social. 


MONTREAL. 
Mar. 25 ‘‘ Dickens and America,’’ by Dr. H. D. Brunt. 
April 22 Members’ Evening and Annual Meeting 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. : 
Mar. 14 Lecture by Mr. R. Rood 


28 Discussion on Nicholas Nickleby. : 
April 25 Social Evening. 
NOTTINGHAM, ; 
Mar. 6and 20 Readings from Bleak House. 


27 Concert and Dramatic Performance. 
April 17 Annual Meeting. 
PLYMOUTH. aCe 
Mar. 11 Dramatic and Musical Evening, arranged by Miss Vera Cocks. { 
25 “Courtship and Marriage according to Dickens,”’ by Mr. G. F. H. McCluskey. 
REDDITCH. _ ’ - 
Mar. 5 Sketches by the Dramatic Section. - 
April 2 Sketches by the Birmingham Branch, 
May 7 Annual Meeting. 
ROCHESTER. 
Mar. 20 ‘‘Some Literary Devices of Dickens,” by Mr. R. E. Rigg. 
April10 ‘On Edwin Drood,” by Mr. Percy T. Carden. 
ST. PANCRAS. ’ 
Mar. 17 Irish Night. 
April 7 Papers by Members on Bleak House. 
SHEFFIELD. 
Mar. 6 Dramatic Evening. 
19 Whist Drive. : 
April 10 Annual Meeting and Social, arranged by Miss Olga Laurence. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Mar. 6 Annual Concert by the Dickens Entertainers. 
April 3 Whist Drive. 
SOUTHEND, 


Mar, 10-11 Dramatic Performances. 
April 5 Annual Meeting and Social. 


TORONTO. 
Mar, 13 ‘ The Strange Gentleman,” a play, under the direction of Mr. W. Purvis Woc 
: and Mrs, Wilson, ‘* Dickens as a Dramatist,”” by Mr. Dickwon Kenwi 
April 10 Megs vie Bleak House, arranged by Mr. Leslie Floyd and Mr. Brownlo 
ard, 
WINNIPEG. 
Mar, 13 Great Expectations Night, arranged by Prof. A. J. Perry, M.A. 
April 10 Selections by Members, arranged by Mr. Alex. McLeod, K.C., and Dr. P. J 
Jackson, 
WOODVILLE. 


Mar, 21 Social Evening. 
April 2 Dramatic Entertainment. 


On March 16th, Mr. W. Kent, late Hon. Secretary of the Balhai 
Branch, will lecture before the South London Ethical Society at tk 
Oliver Goldsmith School, Peckham Road. His subject will be ‘‘ Ws 


Dickens a Bad Man ?” prompted by a question put to Mr. Kent by 
member of the Society. 


CHAS. H. FOX, L™. 
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